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The Century Co.,’s 
Suggestions for Christmas. 


Che Centurp Magaszine,—a year’s subscription 


to this well-known periodical; $4.00. 


Che Centurp Dictionarp,—a subscription to this 
“ monumental work,” four volumes now ready, the remaining two to 
appear during the coming year. Sold only by subscription. 


Abraham Lincoln : W History, by his private 
secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay. Ten volumes, 5000 pages, 300 
full-page illustrations, maps, etc. Sold only by subscription. 


Battles and Deaders of the Civil War, the 


Century “* War Book,” in four splendid volumes with 1700 illustrations, 
articles by Gen. Grant and others. Sold only by subscription. 


Che Autobiography of Fos sep) Jefferson. 


500 pages, 80 full-page illustrations on plate paper, bound in vellum, with 
gold stamp, gilt top, uncut, in box; $4.00. The book of the year.” 


Gianch Life and the Hunting Trail, by Theo- 


dore Roosevelt. A richly bound quarto, illustrated by Remington ; $5.00. 


Poems bp i. Ww. Gilder, a new edition in three 


books. The nsf in cloth, $2.50; in paper, $1.20. 


St. Richolas,—a year’s subscription to this “best 


of children’s magazines” ; $3.00. The bound volume for 1890; $4.00. 


Babp World,—a standard story and picture book 
for very ioe folks; cloth $1.25, boards $1.00. 


Daddp Fake the Hiunatwap, ano Deer Stories, 


by Joel a Harris (“Uncle Remus”); $1.50. 


St. Richoiag Dongs,— original music by well- 


known composers ; 200 pages, beautifully illustrated ; $2.00. 


Che ple) ops’ Wook of Hports,—edired by Mav- 


rice nay “‘ Fishing,” “‘ Archery,” “ Winter Sports,” etc. ; $2.00. 


Che Grotwnies : Cheir Book, by Palmer Cox, 


twenty-ninth thousand; $1.50. 


Another aSrotunie Wook, by Palmer Cox, just 


issued. Entirely new matter not in the above ; 3 $1. 50°. 


Santa Claus on a Dark,— Christmas stories by 
Washington Gladden ;, illustrated; $1.25. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 177TH St., New York. 
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ON A VELVET COAT OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


*Tis old and faded now, 
Sadly torn; 
Yet let us remember how 

*T would adorn 
A gay gallant at Vauxhall ; 
And at Bath Assembly ball, 
And how walking in the Mall, 
Once ’twas worn. 


Yes! 


With a delicate cravat, 
Made of lace, 

With a smart three-cornered hat, 
And a face, 

Framed in hair of sunny hue, 

Tied behind in hanging queue, 

Curled and frizzed — of powder, too, 
Just a trace. 


And a rapier gaily swung 
At his side; 

O’er his hands lace ruffles hung, 
Fine and wide; 

Oh! his gauds became him well, 

And the village crones can tell 

How full many a Tunbridge “ belle” 
For him sighed. 


Fought he duels one or two, 
Maybe more, 
And full many a “‘ billet doux ”’ 
At the door 
Of some patched and powdered fair 
He would leave with tragic air, 
Which he took especial care ~ 
That she saw. 


But for wife no fashion’s queen, 
Did he take, 
But a maid of modest mien, 
For whose sake 
He determined fashion’s crowd, 
With its buzz of voices loud, 
And its train of beauties proud, 
To forsake. 


Thus his merry old-time day's 
Fleeted by ; 
And if we our eyes upraise, 
We can spy 
On a tomb— *‘ Szr Clement Gray 
And his virtuous Lady, May, 
Dying on the self-same day, 
Here do lie.”’ 


Temple Bar. 


THE TRAMP. 


THE fields are all sweet with hay, 
The brakes are all blithe with song, 
On the hedges rose-garlands sway, 
Convolvulus-clusters throng, 
As shoeless, and tattered, and grimy, and 
grey, 
He shuffles along. 
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A skylark sings high above, 
A thrush from yon hanging bough, 


Far away in the wood a dove; 


But he passes with scowling brow. 
Their melodies once he was wont to love ; 
He hates them now. 


Hates all; save the sheltering night, 

When under a bank he creeps, 
And Squalor is out of sight, 

The Hunger its distance keeps, 
And unmocked by the birds and the meadows 

bright, 
His misery sleeps. 
Cornhill Magazine. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 
‘* The lightning before death... . ” 
I 


’Tis Autumn. How the world is hush’d! 
Does it forebode the end? 
Never! for every tree and plant 
Wears motley, gay — extravagant — 
Such as the hopeful, young, all-conquering 
Spring, 
Array’d in tenderest green, 
Dame Nature’s darling, grudged not anything, 
Hath neither dream’d nor seen! 


II. 


Yet, even as now 
The world of lifeless things grows fair, 
Setting the crown of beauty on its brow, 
In the hush’d autumnal air: 

So I, when watching by the bed of death, 
Have known the clouded mind grow clear, 
Have miss’d the trouble from the vexéd 
breath, ‘ 

And said, The end is near! 
Academy. GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


THOROUGH. 
FROM THE SWEDISH OF COUNT SNOILSKY. 


ONE and only must thy purpose be, 
Whole and decided : 

From giant force but pygmy deed wouldst see 
Were it divided. 


Thou must at once thy choice forever make, 
For strife or pleasure : 

Must choose the kernel or the husk to take — 
Repent at leisure. 


Some seek for pearls, others for bubbles mere, 
On life’s sea cruising: 
Complain not if the bubble disappear, 
’T was thine own choosing. 
COLLARD J. STOCK. 





THE LIGHT READING 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE LIGHT READING OF OUR 
ANCESTORS.* 

A TALE is the first key to the heart of 
a child, the last voice that penetrates the 
fastnesses of age. Even in the interme- 
diate stages of life, grown-up men and 
women Cannot always retain their “ roast- 
beef stomachs,” or always digest solid 
information, For mental health, some 
changes in diet are required. Our fore- 
fathers had fewer indoor occupations than 
ourselves, and more enforced idleness; 
they saw less of society ; they depended 
more on home resources for amusement. 
Hence the pilgrim with his licensed ex- 
aggeration, the minstrel, and the whole 
army of jesters, japers, disours, jongleurs, 
gleemen, ribalds, and goliards,— all the 
tribe of those whom Piers Plowman calls 
“‘Satan’s children,’”— were welcome in 
the baronial hall. Stories sung, recited, 
acted, or read, were theirdelight. Charle- 


magne, as we are told in “ The Lyf of the 
Noble and Crysten Prince Charles the 
Grete,” which Caxton printed in 1485, 
loved to hear read chronicles and other 
“thynges contemplatyues,” and, above all 


other books, the “ De Civitate Dei” of 
St. Augustine. When folks are “ festid 
and fed,’ says the medieval romance of 
the * Wars of Alexander the Great,” they 
would fain hear some “lufe lay,” some 
tale of knighthood, feat of arms, or stories 
of the saints. In the nineteenth century, 
the favorite relaxation is the novel. It 
threatens, like the rod of Aaron, to de- 
vour all rival forms of literature. Ethical 
treatises, political pamphlets, social dis- 
sertations, theological tracts, scarcely dare 
to venture abroad without some amatory 
accompaniment. Even Dr. Dryasdust 
plays the troubadour. Apollo himself 
might sing unheeded from the Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats’ House ; but every 
door flies open to the modern novelist. 
The demand for novels, and its supply, 
are the literary portents of the present 
century. The torrent of fiction, swollen 
by tributaries from every side, flings itself 
in ever-increasing volume into the ocean 


* The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare. 
By J. J. Jusserand. Translated from the French by 
Elizabeth Lee. Illustrated. London, 18go. 
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of print. In the course of its journey, the 
stream has travelled far from its original 
source, It has left behind it the knights- 
errant, and white palfreys, of chivalrous 
romance. It has emerged from those 
forests in which Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, 
Little John, and Much the Miller’s Son, 
ply their adventurous trade. It has 
passed beyond the borders of Arcadia, 
where princes and princesses masquerade 
as shepherds and shepherdesses, discours- 
ing plaintive music upon oaten reeds. No 
Italian castles now stand upon its banks, 
echoing with the footsteps of bandits, 
monastic villains, clanking chains, or dis- 
mal groans. The atmosphere of scented 
moonshine, in which Edwin and Angelina 
vowed eternal constancy, is dispelled. 
The stream has reached the level plains 
of real life; it flows through great cities 
and the busy haunts of men. In the rapid 
rush of its more adventurous course, it 
had little leisure to note the workings of 
individual character, the habits and pur- 
suits oi society. Now all these are re- 
flected in its broad, slow-moving, muddy 
waters. The romance has become the 
novel. But the scenery of its upper 
waters can never lose its charm for lovers 
of the picturesque in literature. To all 
such, M. Jusserand powerfully appeals in 
the fascinating volume, of which Miss 
Elizabeth Lee kas given us an admirable 
translation. M. Jusserand commences 
with a rapid survey of medizval fiction. 
He concludes with a sketch of the heroic 
romances of the seventeenth century. It 
is on the sixteenth century that he con- 
centrates his chief attention. To this 
period he traces the origin of the modern 
novel, and claims for Lyly, Sydney, Nash, 
and Greene, the honors which are ordina- 
rily conceded to Defoe, Richardson, and 
Fielding. 

On the particular point to which M. Jus- 
serand devotes himself, we have little or 
nothing to say. To offer an abstract of 
the volume would be superfluous, to add 
anything of material value would be be- 
yond our powers. But M. Jusserand's 
volume suggests one topic of interest — 
the enormous influence which romantic 
fiction has exercised upon national life 
and character. This is the point which 
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we propose to illustrate, partly from the 
bequests of romances or light literature 
contained in ancient wills ; partly from the 
contents of ancient libraries, whether mo- 
nastic, royal, or in the hands of private 
individuals; partly from the character of 
the books published by our early printers ; 
partly from the materials which medizval 
authors employed in their writings ; partly 
from the war, which, from the earliest 
times, has been waged over the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the love of ro- 
mantic fiction; partly from what we know 
of the reading of men and women whose 
names are illustrious in English literature, 
The field is vast. It is only possible to 
indicate the character of the light reading 
of our ancestors in a desultory, gossiping, 
and arbitrary fashion. 

To illustrate with any degree of com- 
pleteness the popularity and influence of 
romantic fiction would be a Herculean 
labor. Romance supplied our poets and 
dramatists with a mine from which they 
quarried some of the choicest treasures of 
our literature. Its heroes passed into the 


proverbial currency of thought, as the 
typical representatives of particular vices 


and virtues. Who more knightly than 
Arthur, better matched or closer friends 
than Roland and Oliver, purer than Gala- 
had, more wanton than Guinevere? Who 
more wily than Vivien, wiser than Merlin, 
more crabbed than Sir Kay, more courte- 
ous than Gawain, more treacherous than 
Ganelon? Its stories have been painted 
upon the walls of buildings, carved on the 
panels of doors, or, like the story of Tris- 
tran and Iseult in the house of Jacques 
Coeur at Bourges, into the capitals of pil- 
lars, traced, like the tale of the Knight of 
the Swan, in the compartments of treasure- 
chests, worked in tapestry, like the tale of 
Medea and Jason, which Caxton saw in 
Duke Philip’s castle of Hesdin in Artois, 
or like the tappiz 2 ymaiges “du Saint 
Grael,” “de Fleurence de Romme,”’ 
“d’Amis et d’Amie,” “de Godefroy de 
Bilhon,” “de Girard de Nevers,” which 
are mentioned in the inventory of King 
Charles V.in 1379. Romance gave words 
to our language, which have now passed 
out of use with the books from which they 
were taken, like the “ Doughty Douze- 
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pere ” of Spenser, the “ runcivall” peas of 
the sixteenth century, or the “ Rowncefal- 
lis” verse of James VI. of Scotland. It 
created the ideals, and elevated the man- 
ners, of society at different epochs of our 
history. How many of our Drakes and 
Sydneys and Frobishers followed in the 
steps of Guy of Warwick, who could not 
win the hand of Felys the Fair till he had 
won the fame of the best knight in Eu- 
rope? It colored medizval conceptions 
ot geography, of science, of natural his- 
tory. It opened to the unlearned, though 
in distorted formg the treasures of classi- 
cal antiquity, and taught how Jason won 
the Golden Fleece by the aid of Medea, 
how Priam rebuilt Troy, how the Greeks 
destroyed the city, what feats of valor were 
performed by Hector, and what adventures 
befell Aineas. It fired imagination, and 
stimulated discovery by its revelations of 
the wonders of the mythical East, with its 
castled elephants, its unicorns, and crested 
dragons, its ivory-gated cities, its vines of 
gold and grapes of pearl, its cliffs studded 
with diamonds, its dark valleys tenanted 
by the basilisk, which slew many men, but, 
at sight of its own form in a mirror, de- 
stroyed itself. It educated the vulgar in 
the faiths of other nations, and taught 
them the contrast between the active life 
of heathenism and the contemplative piety 
of the Brahmin. It was the most power- 
ful agent of popular preachers. Its simple 
religious spirit permeated the masses, and 
who can say what comfort the creed of 
Roland, which he explains to the pagan 
Vernagu, may not have ministered to 
minds ill at ease, or distracted by the ques- 
tions that are stimulated by the dogmas of 
every creed? And it is in these romances, 
that the best pictures are to be found of 
the habits of the upper ranks of medizval 
society. Here may be gathered hints of 
the meals, dress, food, drink, ornaments, 
houses, furniture, and education, of the 
feudal aristocracy. It is often ludicrous, 
it is rarely useless, that the heroes of an- 
tiquity or of fable are made to masquer- 
ade as the knights of contemporary life. 
The influence, which medizvail romance 
exercised upon society, was all the greater 
because fiction had no rival in the shape 
of newspapers, of education, or of contrast 
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with previous or contemporary phases of 
civilization. Education was little valued 
by our medizval or Tudor ancestors. 
Children were taught to sing and play, 
to dance and carve at table, to be profi- 
cient in manly exercises, to be courteous 
and well-mannered. Chaucer’s squire, at 
twenty years of age, — 


In hope to stonden in his lady’s grace 

Syngynge he was or flowtynge, al the day, 

Wel coude he sitte on hors, and wel coude 
ryde. 

He coude songes wel make and endite, 

Justne and eek daunce, and wel purtray and 
write. 

Curteys he was, lowly, and servysable, 

And carf beforn his fadur at the table. 


The sons of the nobility and gentry were 
educated at the houses of others of their 
rank, especially in the houses of chancel- 
lors. Becket’s house was a favorite school 
in his days. So also was that of Gros- 
téte, Bishop of Lincoln. Sir Thomas 
More was educated at that of Cardinal 
Morton. Wolsey kept an instructor for 
his wards, as well as a separate table for 
the young lords who were trained under 
his eye, and another for the sons of gen- 
try. Ascham was received into the family 
of Sir Antony Wingfield, and educated 
with Sir Antony’s son by a resident tutor 
named Bond. Sometimes boys were sent 
to monasteries to be taught. The house 
of Lydgate at Bury St. Edmunds, of 
Abbot Whiting of Glastonbury, or of Rob- 
ert Whitgift of the Augustinians at Wel- 
how, were, in their respective days, famous 
schools. Sometimes also, from the twelfth 
to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
young gentlemen were sent to foreign 
universities, and especially to Paris, Mont- 
pellier, and Padua. But the general atti- 
tude of the gentry towards education js 
well illustrated by a scene which Pace 
records as taking place at table. A gen- 
tleman broke out with the remark : — 


I swear by God’s body I’d rather my son 
were hanged than study letters. A gentle- 
man’s son should sound the horn well, be a 
good huntsman, carry and train his hawk with 
grace and skill. But as for the study of let- 
ters, that should be left to the sons of rustics. 


And to the sons of rustics it was left. 
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Monastic and cathedral schools were 
chiefly frequented bythe poor. Endowed 
grammar schools attracted the sons of 
citizens. The universities, up to the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, were thronged 
with “poore scholars.” For our ances- 
tors, Boethius was the purest link between 
the classic world and the Middle Ages. 
He was translated by Alfred and by Lyd- 
gate, commented upon by Thomas Aqui- 
nas, read by Dante, printed by Caxton. 
All that they knew of the intellectual glo- 
ries of Greece, and, with the exception of 
some favorite writers, even of Rome, 
reached them through distorted mediums, 
Their Virgil was a mythical being. Med- 
izval versifiers disputed popular favor 
even with the best-known of Roman poets ; 
Joseph of Exeter was at least as widely 
read as Virgil, Lucan, and Statius. The 
geometry of Euclid, the: music of Py- 
thagoras, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the 
grammar of Priscian, the rhetoric of Tully, 
the mechanics of Archimedes, the arith- 
metic of Nicomachus, the theology of 
Plato, the logic and ethics of Aristotle, 
were overlaid with the disputations of 
grammarians and scholiasts, or perverted 
by incomplete abstracts and compendiums. 
Confined within a narrow horizon they 
knew no standard of past excellence to 
which they might struggle to conform. 
The ideals of romance were to them what 
the records of classical antiquity, the ex- 
periences of foreign travel, the rapid 
transmission of thought, the familiarity 
with a varied modern literature, are to 
ourselves. 

The quality of the reading of our med- 
izval ancestors is to some extent indicated 
by the literary treasures which they be- 
queathed by will. Who now would dream 
of leaving by will a well-thumbed “ Yel- 
low-back”? It was widely different in 
the thirteenth century. Together with 
their lands, their money, their cattle, their 
tilting-horses, chargers, and palfreys ; their 
bows, swords, and suits of mail; their 
silks, furs, tapestries, cups, jewels, relics, 
illuminated missals, and service books, 
they leave their volumes of romance. In 
the same line in which they provide wax 
candles, placebos, diriges, and masses 
of requiem, for their souls, they direct 
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the destination of their novels. In 1268 
William de Beauchamp devises a book of 
“Lancelot.” In 1315, Guy, Earl of War- 
wick, left to Bordesley Abbey, in War- 
wickshire, a library of thirty-nine volumes, 
which consisted almost entirely of novels. 
All the famous cycles, classical, Arthu- 
rian, and Carlovingian, are represented. 
Here are the ‘“* Romaunce de Troies,” two 
copies of the “ Romaunce d’Alisaundre,” 
and “Un volum del enseignmente Aris- 
totle, enveiez au Roy Alisaundre.” Here 
are the ‘“Gestes de Charles,” “@ de 
dooun ” (? Doon de la Roche”), “@ de 
Mayace,” “& de Girard de Viene,” “é de 
Emery de Narbonne,” “&@ de Gwyoun de 
Nountoye,” “ Willame de Orenges,” and 
many others. Here also are the “ Holy 
Graal,” and “ Le mort ly Roy Arthur e de 
Mordret.” ‘“ Willaume de Lonngespe,” 
“Guy of Warwick,” “ Ydoyne and Ama- 
das,” and many others, are included in this 
remarkable collection. In 1353, Elizabeth 
de Burgh, Lady of Clare, bequeaths a 
number of service-books and other reli- 
gious works, including antiphoners, a le- 
gendary, missals, “one bone Bible covert 
de noir quir,” “one Hugucion” (ée., 
“Glossarium Hugucionis”), and several 
other volumes, none of which belong to 
the class of light literature. In 1391, 
Margaret, Countess of Devon, leaves to 


her daughter Engaine (Katharine, wife of 
Sir Thomas Engaine), 40/., with two 
primers, and a book called “ Arthur de 


Bretaigne.” Among several volumes de- 
vised in 1399 by Eleanor, Duchess of 
Gloucester, are a chronicle of France in 
English, a psalter richly illuminated, an 
illuminated “ Legenda Aurea” in French, 
a book of “Vices and Virtues,” and a 
poem of the “Histoire de Chevalier a 
Cigne.” In 1426, Thomas, Duke of Ex- 
eter, gives his sister Joan a book called 
“Tristram.” Nor are these bequests 
only to be found in the wills of royal or 
noble persons. In 1370, Adam de Stanton 
leaves a portiforium, two law books, and 
“Unum librum de Romaunces.” In 1392, 
John Percyhay of Swinton, Yorks, leaves, 
among four other books, the “ Brute- 
Chronicle.” Walter de Bragge, canon of 
York, at the close of the same century, 
bequeathed a copy of “ Piers Plowman,” 
in company of a Bible bound in red 
leather, and eight theological, or eccle- 
siastical, books. John Brynchele (1420) 
leaves a copy of “ Boecius ” in Latin and 
English; “ Item lego Willelmo Holgrave 
ut situnus executorum meorum yjs viii d., 
et optimum Arcum meum, et librum 
meum vocatum Talys of Caunterbury.” 
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Thomas Roos (1433) left “librum voca- 
tum Piers Plowman.” Eleanor Purdsley 
widow (1433), left “libros Anglicanos, 
videlicet ‘the story of Josef,’ ‘ Patrikek 
Purgatore,’ and ‘ Ye Sermon of Altquzne’ 
(St. Patrick’s Purgatory, and Alquin’s Ser- 
mons).” John Baret of Bury (1463), in a 
long and minutely detailed will, only be- 
queaths three books; but one of these 
belongs to romantic literature. He leaves 
“My book of znglych and latyn with 
diuerse maters of good exortacions, wretyn 
in papir and closed with parchemyn,” 
“My book called ‘Disce Mori,’” and 
“My boke with the Sege of Thebes in 
English.” 

In the bequests of the Middle Ages 
theology preponderates over fiction. But 
it must be remembered that most of the 
service-books which are the subjects of 
testamentary disposition were rather the 
contents of private chapels, than the con- 
stant reading of the laity, and that religion 
and romance have always been rivals in 
popular favor. To this day the rivalry 
continues. In 1885-6, theology was the 
most prolific department of literature, and 
it still stands second only to fiction, which 
in 1887, 1888, and 1889, assumed the 
place of honor. The contents of mediz- 
val libraries bear out the same fact. 

The monks were at first the only col- 
lectors of books, and the volumes which 
St. Augustine and his companions brought 
with them to England, were the “ primitiz 
librorum totius Ecclesia Anglicane.” 
These “mother-books” of the English 
Church consisted of the Bible in two parts, 
two copies of the Gospels, two copies of 
the Psalter, an exposition of the Gospels 
and Epistles, and, for lighter reading, a 
book of martyrs, and the apocryphal lives 
of the saints. ‘This primitive library was 
enriched by Archbishop Theodore, who, 
it is said, brought with him a number of 
Greek books. Lambarde (Perambulation 
of Kent, 1576, 4to. p. 233) says that he 
was shown the Psalter of David, and 
“‘sundrie other homilies in Greeke, Ho- 
mér also and some other Greeke authors 
beautifully wrytten on thicke paper with 
the name of this Theodore prefixed in the 
fronte.” The Anglo-Saxon monks were 
active in the scr¢ptorium, indefatigable 
copyists, and in the eighth century earned 
a European fame as transcribers. ‘That 
they had works of fiction is proved by the 
existence of Beowulf, of Havelok, and 
Horn-child, or the Anglo-Saxon MS. of 
Apollonius of Tyre, or by the abstract 
given by Mapes of the story of “Gado, 
miles strenuissimus,” which is supposed 
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to be taken from a lost Anglo-Saxon ro- 
mance. But in the poem, attributed to 
Alcuin, descriptive of the Canon’s Li- 
brary at York, no mention occurs of any 
writer who can be classed as a novelist. 
Alcuin tells Charles the Great that — 


Illic invenies veterum vestigia Patrum, 

Quidquid habet pro se Latio Romanus in orbe, 

Grecia vel quidquid transmisit clara Latinis, 

Hebraicus vel quod populus bibit imbre su- 
perno, 

Africa lucifluo vel quidquid lumine sparsit, 
etc, 


A cloister without a library is like a 
castle without an armory ; “ claustrum sine 
armario quasi castrum sine armamenta- 
rio.” Monastic libraries were generally 
stored in some room not originally built 
for the purpose, and placed under the care 
of the precentor. Every year inspections 
were held, the books allotted, and all vol- 
umes absent from the s¢ad/@ were carefully 
recorded with the name of the borrower. 
Up to the thirteenth century, there is little 
trace of fiction in the catalogues of monas- 
tic libraries, which were rich in theology, 
and often contained a respectable array of 
scientific works. The earliest catalogue 
is that of Lindisfarne in 1095. In a col- 
lection of fifty-two books, no work of fic- 
tion, and no classic appear. The principal 
writers are theologians like Augustine, 
Jerome, Bede, Origen, and Gregory. In 
the catalogue of the library of an unknown 
English monastery in the twelfth century, 
there is a list of sixty-eight volumes, all 
bearing upon theology or ecclesiastical 
history, and no romances, poetry, or clas- 
sics, are mentioned. In the Durham Li- 
brary, in the twelfth century, were con- 
tained five hundred and forty-six volumes 
mostly of theology ; but among them are 
a collection of works on rhetoric, astron- 
omy, arithmetic, and medicine. There 
are also books of a lighter character, such 
as Terence, Ovid, ‘“ Aésopus et tres alii 
libri de fabulis,” * Liber de Gestis Fran- 
corum,” and “Liber de Gestis Norman- 
norum.” One work, the “Liber de 
Vastatione Troiz,” is probably a romance, 
perhaps the history of Dictys or Dares, or 
the Latin poems of Simon Chévre d’Or, 
canon of the Abbey of St. Victor. The 
library at Whitby (1184) was a less rich, 
but very varied, collection. It contains 
seventy-four volumes divided into three 
sections, theological, historical, and clas- 
sical. No work of romantic fiction ap- 
pears in the catalogue. In the second 
section are several lives of the saints, 
among them the “ Vita Sancti Cuthberti,” 
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the “Vita Sanct: Brendani,” and the 
“Vita Sancte Marie Egyptiace in versi- 
bus.” In the third section are Virgil, 
Juvenal, Persius, Statius, Homer, Cicero, 
Boethius, Prudentius, and others. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a great 
change took place. Glastonbury, in 1207, 
contained the “Gesta Alexandri Regis; ” 
in 1248, its collection of romantic litera- 
ture was large and miscellaneous. The 
priory of Christ Church, Canterbury (end 
of thirteenth century) possessed a con- 
siderable library of fiction, including the 
“Prophetia Merlini.” At Peterborough 
(end of the fourteenth century), the mo- 
nastic library included “Guy de Bur- 
goyne, Galiice;” “Gesta Caroli Regio 
Magni in Hispaniani, quomodo liberavit 
viam Jacobitanam a potestate Pagano- 
rum;” “Gesta Caroli Secundum Turpi- 
num Episcopum ;” and a variety of similar 
works. Still more varied and comprehen- 
sive was the collection of fiction at St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Here were to be 
found, mostly in French, “ Gesta Guido- 
nis de Warewyk, et Guidonis de Bur- 
gundia, et cujusdam militis qui vocatur 
Ypomedone ;” “Dicta Septem Sapien- 
tum;” “Liber de Milite de Signo 
(Cygno);” Katir Fitz Edmond (Quatre 
Fils d’Aymon); “Liber qui vocatur 
Graal;” “ Romaunz de Percival le Ga- 
lois ;” “ Liber de Launcelot ;” “ Liber del 
roy Hertus (Artus).” (This work, though 
often treated as a separate romance is 
really the same as the “Launcelot du 
Lac.”) Croyland in Leland’s time con- 
tained only six books, of which one was 
the “ Turpini Historia,’ another the “ His- 
toria de Ricardo Rege carmina scripta.” 

In the contents of these monastic libra- 
ries, — with their copies of the Scriptures, 
commentaries, Fathers, homilies for read- 
ing in the refectory, canon and civil law 
treatises, grammarians, scholastic philos- 
ophy, medical, mathematical, or astrolog- 
ical treatises, Latin classics, chroniclers, 
legends of the saints and martyrs, chival- 
rous romances in prose and verse, — we 
see the material on which the greatest in- 
tellects of the Middle Ages were fed. 
Fashions were, as has been said, changing 
in the thirteenth century. The growth of 
wealth and luxury showed itself in, among 
other forms, the demand for works of 
romantic fiction, and with the demand 
came the supply. Richard de Bury in 
1344 speaks of the change : — 

There used to be an anxious devotion to the 
culture of books. But now (we say it with 
sorrow) base Thersites handles the arms of 
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Achilles; the choicest trappings are thrown 
away upon lazy asses; blinking night-birds 
lord it in the nests of eagles, and the silly kite 
sits on the perch of the hawk. Liber Bacchus 
is respected, and passes daily and nightly into 
the belly; Liber Codex is rejected and out of 
reach. 


Yet it was only in the walls of monas- 
teries that learning was pursued. Private 
libraries in the Middle Ages were prob- 
ably rare. They remained so even in the 
days of Evelyn, who, in his well-known 
letter to Pepys, mentions the few that he 
considered to be worthy of notice. Such 
private libraries as existed were chiefly in 
the hands of ecclesiastics. Early biblioma- 
niacs were all Churchmen, such as Leofric, 
Bishop of Exeter (1050); Hugh Pudsey, 
Bishop of Durham (1195); Thomas Marle- 
berg, prior of Evesham (1229); Richard 
Chandos, Bishop of Chichester (1252); 
Henry Eastry, prior of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury (1285); William Sellinge, prior 
of the same (1472); and, above all, Rich- 
ard de Bury, Bishop of Durham (1344). 
The contents of their libraries are often 
known from their bequests to cathedral 
or other monastic bodies. But their col- 
lections differ rather in quantity than qual- 
ity from those of monastic libraries, It 
is, however, possible to glean scattered 
hints of the collections of books which 
were made by laymen, whether royal per- 
sonages, such as Henry III., Edward I., 
Henry VIII., and Mary Queen of Scots; 
or great nobles, like Guy Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick (1315), Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester (1439), the Earl of Kildare 
(1525); or private individuals, such as 
Robert Thornton (1440), Sir John Fastolf 
(1450), John Paston (1480), or Captain Cox 
of Coventry (1575). 

In the Revenue Roll for 1237 there is 
an entry of the cost of silver clasps and 
studs for King Henry III.’s great book 
of Romances. Henry III. was a keen 
reader of romance, and a munificent patron 
of Hélie de Borron, the author of “ Pala- 
medes.” So, too, was EdwardI. Among 
his books is “unus liber de Romauntz 
qui incipit Cristiens sevoet entremettre.” 
Probably this is part of the book which 
Rusticien de Pise tells us, in his preface 
to “ Gyron le Courtois,” he was employed 
by Edward to translate. The end of the 
fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century witnessed the commencement of 
what may be called the first Renaissance 
in England. The taste for books which 
bore such rich fruit in France and Bur- 
gundy extended to this country. The 
Duke of Bedford, whose celebrated mis- 
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sal is one of the most treasured artistic 
productions of the age, was a magnificent 
book-collector. He had unique opportu- 
nities, for he is said to have transported 
to this country the contents of the library 
whick King John in 1350 had begun to 
collect in Paris. Though Henry VI. was 
not a literary Mzcenas, like Philippe le 
Bon at Bruges, he possessed a valuable 
library, and many of the MSS. which were 
illuminated for him still exist. The library 
of Henry VIII. contained a valuable col- 
lection of theological, classical, historical, 
and miscellaneous literature in all Jan- 
guages. In monastic libraries, so far as 
we are aware, only one copy of Dante can 
be traced. It was a prohibited work 
among Churchmen. Henry VIII. pos- 
sessed an edition of Dante in the Cas- 
tilian tongue. Perhaps Savonarola’s 
“ Triumphus Crucis” owed its place in 
his library to the great Dominican’s an- 
tagonism to the pope. Thucydides and 
Josephus (in French), Livy, Cesar, and 
Eusebius, Comines, Monstrelet, Frois- 
sart, and a variety of other chroniclers 
form the nucleus of an excellent histor- 
ical library. Of lighter literature, with 
which we are more immediately con- 
cerned, the principal works are Boccac- 
cio, Petrarch, Marot, Alain Chartier, 
Gower, “ Hunting and Hawking,” and a 
variety of romances including “ Listory 
du Alexandre in Francoys,” “ Les Gestes 
Romains,” “ Lyf of the Virgin Helene,” 
the “* Romant de la Rose,” “ La destruc- 
tion de Troy,” and a “ Book of Balades 
written.” 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the taste for book-collecting had gained a 
firm hold upon the country. Queen Eliz- 
abeth herself was a bibliomaniac, though 
her passion for books was excelled by 
Archbishop Parker, Sir Robert Cotton, 
Sir Thomas Bodley, and Dr. John Dee. 
Books were sumptuously bound, and vir- 
tuosos were curious in the choice of their 
clasps and their silk strings, fastidious in 
the erection of their libraries, nice in their 
taste for engraved borders, title-pages, 
and capital initials. The contents of one 
royal library of the day are known to us, 
and to the coliection belongs the romantic 
and pathetic interest that hovers round 
the name of Mary Queen of Scots. Her 
library is composed of books of devotion, 
poetry, history, and fiction. In gloomy 
Holyrood, and among sour-visaged Cal- 
vinists, she needed all the consolation and 
distraction her religion or her literary 
taste could afford. Among her works of 
fiction were the ‘‘ Romance of Percefor- 
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est,” which she had probably learned to | 
love at the court of Catharine de Medicis, 
who used it as a text-book of education ; 
** Gyron le Courtois,” “* Amadis de Gaule,” 
“The Golden Legend,” “The Lyf of 
Charles the Great,” ** The Destruccion of 
Troye,” “ The Lyf of Kyng Alisaunder,” 
** Lancilot de Laik,” “ Ogier le Danois” 
(in Italian), “‘ The Historie of Jasone,” 
“ Pantagruel ” (in French), “ The Historie 
of Palmarine.” Here, too, was “La Mer 
des Histoires,” which, on the authority of 
“The Abbot,” Catharine Seyton read 
aloud to her inthe castle of Loch Leven. 
‘* The Buik of Hunting ” of Dame Juliana 
Berners, and “* The Buik of the Chas” of 
Gaston (Phébus) de Foix, remind us that 
Mary was not only a reader but a lover of 
field sports and a daring horsewoman. 
The libraries of great nobles are few in 
number. The collection bequeathed by 
Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick (1315), 
to Bordesley Abbey has been already 
mentioned. Ifit may be taken as a type of 
the class of books read in the houses of the 
feudal aristocracy, there can be no ques- 
tion that fiction predominated over every 
other department of literature. Very 
different is the character of the library 
which Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
gave to the University of Oxford in 
1439. But Duke Humphrey was not the 
typical noble. He was rather the Admi- 
rable Crichton of his age. No light liter- 
ature is found in his catalogue of books, 
except Apuleius’s “de Asino Aureo,” and 
the “ Bellum Trojz cum secretis secreto- 
rum;” in other words, the “ History of 
the Trojan War,” by Dares the Phrygian, 
or Dictys the Cretan, which medieval 
students believed to be more authentic 
than Homer, and the compendium of 
Aristotelian ethics, physics, and metaphys- 
ics, which Aristotle was supposed to have 
sent to Alexander the Great. Gerard 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare in 1525, was 
the possessor of a noble library of above 
one hundred volumes. Itis divided into 
four sections: (1) Latin bokis ; (2) French 
bokis ; (3) Englysh bokis ; (4) Irish bokis 
(probably in MS.). Among these romantic 
fiction certainly holds a prominent place. 
Here we find the “Liber Alexandri 
Maugne,” “ The trye of battails ”(L’Arbre 
des Bataillis, composed by Honoré Bon- 
nor, Prieur de Salon, printed at Paris 
1481), “ Maundvile,” “ Ogier le Danois,”’ 
“ Launcelot du Lake” in three volumes, 
“ Les illustracions de Gaule et singularitez 
de Troy,” “ Le Romant de la Roise,” “ Le 
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‘“‘ Arthur,” “‘ The Sege of Thebes,” “ The 
Distruccion of Troy,” “ The Sege of the 
Roodis ” (Rhodes), The Sege of Jerusa- 
lem ” (probably “ Titus and Vespasian”’), 
“Charlmagn,”” “The Enaydos” (En- 
glished from the French “ Eneydes,” by 
Caxton, and printed in 1493), and several 
other books which might legitimately be 
classed under the head of romance. The 
Irish books are mainly lives of saints. 

If we turn to the libraries of persons in 
a humbler rank of life, we still find an ex- 
traordinary number of works of fiction. 
Such a collection as that made by Robert 
Thornton, a native of Yorkshire, in 1440, 
may be taken as an example of the reading 
of the class to which Thornton belongs. 
The volume is a miscellany of devotion, 
medicine, popular science, and fiction. It 
contains the * Lamentacio Peccatoris,” a 
doleful cry of a sinner in purgatory, the 
“Vita Sancti Cristofori,” the treatise ** De 
Miraculis Beate Marie,” * Epistola Sancti 
Saluatoris,” a “ colett to owre lady saynt 
Mary,” two tales of Hampole “de imper- 
fecta Contricione,” and other religious 
tracts, hymns, anthems, and prayers; a 
number of charms against the toothache, 
and medical receipts ; prognostications of 
the weather; and, finally, the “Life of 
Alexander the Great” in prose, ‘“* Morte 
Arthure,” “ Lyarde ” (a tale), * Tomas of 
Ersseldoune,” and the romances of “ Oc- 
tovyane,” “ Dioclicyane,” “Syr Ysam- 
brace ” (Isumbras), “Syr Perecyvelle of 
Gales,” “Syr Eglamour,” “Syr Degre- 
vante,” and the ‘“* Awnetyrs of Arthure at 
the Terne Wathelyne.” At Caistor, in 
1450, Sir John Fastolf’s library was stored 
in the “Stewe Hous.” It contained the 
“Cronycle of France” and “Titus Le- 
vius,” a “booke of Jullius Cesar,” “lez 
Propretez dez choses” (B. Glanville), 
“Petrus de Crescentiis,” ‘* Liber Alma- 
gesti,” “ Liber Geomancie cum iiij aliis As- 
tronomie,” “ Veges de larte Chevalerie” 
(? Vegetius), “ Instituts of Justien Empe- 
rer,” “ Brute” in ryme, “liber Etiques,” 
“ liber de sentence Joseph,” “ Problemate 
Aristotilis,” “‘ Vice and Vertues;” “liber 
de Cronykes de Grant Bretayne” inryme, 
“ Meditacions Saint Bernard.” In this 
list there are only two works of avowed 
romantic fiction. But it is an interesting 
catalogue, because it illustrates the im- 
portant part which occult sciences played 
in medieval life. The “liber Almagesti ” 
suggests the stock in trade of Chaucer’s 
clerk : — 

hende Nicholas, 
His Almageste, bookes grete and small, 
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His Astrolabie longyage for his art, 
His .Augryn stones layen faire a-part, 
On shelues couched at his beddes head. 


Another catalogue of a private library 
exists in the list of the books of John 
Paston, junior, drawn up probably in the 
reign of Edward 1V. (1) ‘The dethe of 
Arthur begynyng at Cassabelaun,” “ Guy 
Earl of Warwick,” “ Kyng Ri. Cur de Lyon 
a chronicle ;” (2) “ A Boke of Troylus ;” 
(3) “A blak Boke with the ‘ Legend of 
Ladies,’” “ La Belle Dame saunce Mer- 
cye,” “The Parlement of Byrdes,” “ The 
Temple of Glasse,” “ Palatyse and Scita- 
cus,” “ The Green Knyght;” (4) “a Boke 
in preente off ‘ The Playe off the Chess ;’” 
(5) “a Boke containing ‘ Bele Dame sans 
Mercy,’ ‘The Parlement of Byrds,’ ‘ Ba- 
lade off Guy and Colbronde, off the 
Goos,’” etc. ; (6) “a reede Boke containing 
‘The medis of tne Masse,’ and other reli- 
gious works ;” (7) Tully “de Senectute ; ” 
(8) Tully or Cypio “de Amicitia; ” (9)“a 
Boke ‘de Sapiencia ;’” (10) ‘4 Bokes of 
Blasonryes;” (11) “ Boke of Knythod” 
and “ De Regimine Principum ;” (12) “A 
treatise on Othea” (¢.e., Prudence, who is 
treated as a goddess by Christan de 
Pise), But the most famous library in 
the hands of a private individual still re- 
mains to be mentioned. It is that of 
Captain Cox of Coventry in 1575, which 
has been often printed. Captain Cox is 
described in Laneham’s “Account of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Entertainment at Ken- 
ilworth Castle in 1575,” as ““an od man I 
promiz yoo; by profession a Mason, and 
that right skilfull; very cunning of fens, 
and hardy az Gavin; for his ton-sword 
hangs at hiz tablz eend.” His library 
contained nearly a hundred volumes, most 
of which may be classed as light literature, 
consisting of poems, ballads, plays, ro- 
mances, jest-books, riddles, and prophe- 
cies. The most serious volumes are 
Doctor Boord’s “Breviary of Health,” 
Barclay’s “Ship of Fools,” and Daniel’s 
work on the interpretation of “‘ Dreams,” 
Not only do many of the romances, which 
we have already mentioned, re-appear in 
the list; but also a collection of “ Alma- 
nacks of Antiquitee,” ancient plays, and 
“a bunch of Ballets and Songs,” such as 
“ Robin Hood,” “ Adam Bell,” “Clym of 
the Clough,” and “ William of Cloudes- 
ley,” and “ The Nut Brown Maid,” wrapt 
up in parchment and bound with a whip- 
cord. 

It has been shown that works of ro- 
mantic fiction were sufficiently valued in 
the Middle Ages to be frequently included 
in the bequests of testators; that from 
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the thirteenth century onwards, romantic 
fiction formed a growing element in the 
composition of monastic libraries ; that it 
figured largely in the collections of private 
individuals, whether of royal personages, 
great nobles, or persons in a humbler 
sphere of life. Another class of evidence, 
from which the demand for fiction may be 
illustrated, is the character of the books 
printed by our early printers.* Before 
1500, there were no publishers. The 
booksellers were dependent in a great 
measure upon the money of private people 
who paid for the printing of par¢icular 
books. But it may be stated, as a gen- 
eral rule, that early printers, when they 
were not subsidized by individualsor pub- 
lic bodies to produce a particular class 
of literature, produced schoolbooks and 
romances. For these the demand was 
continuous, and, as men of business, they 
endeavored to satisfy it. Caxton, for in- 
stance, printed the following works of 
fiction, which are either avowed romance, 
or on the border line: (1) “ The Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troy;” (2) “Le Re- 
cuyeil des Histoires de Troyes ;”’ (3) “ The 
Game of Chess ;” (4) “Les Fais du che- 
valier Jason ; ” (5) ** The history of Jason ; ” 
(6) “ Reynard the Fox; ” (7) “‘ Godfrey of 
Bologne ;” (8) “* AZsop with the fables of 
Avian, Alfonse, and Poge the Florentine ;” 
(9) “The Knight of the Tower;” (10) 
“Kyng Arthur;” (11) “Charles the 
Great ;” (12) “ Paris and Vienne ;”’ (13) 
“Four Sons of Aymon;” (14) “ Blan- 
chardyn and Eglantyne ; ” (15) “* Eneydos.” 
Next to works of a religious tendency, 
romantic fiction was the line to which he 
mainly devoted his publishing energies. 
W. de Worde printed fewer works of this 
class, but he produced * Bevis of Hamp- 
ton,” “ Morte d’Arthure,” “ Robin Hode,” 
“Guy and Colbrond,” “The Siege of 
Rhodes,” and “ The Three Kings of Co- 
logne.” It isa significant fact that spec- 
ulative printers abroad, catering for the 
English market, concentrated themselves, 
almost exclusively, on the production of 
fiction. For instance, Gerard Leen of 
Antwerp published five books in English 
between 1490 and 1493. Of these, four 
were story-books (‘The Historyof Ja- 
son,” “Chronicles of England,” *‘ The 
Communyng between Solomon and Mar- 
colphus,” and “ Paris and Vienne.”) The 
fifth book was a grammar, the “ Vulga- 
ria” of Terence in English. So again, 


* For some of the facts contained in this paragraph, 
we are indebted to Mr Gordon Duff, whose knowledge 
of early printed books and booksellers’ catalogues is 
familiar to all students of early bibliography. 
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another speculative foreign printer, John 
of Doresborch, who began tu publish 
about 1505, printed innumerable story- 
books for the English market, such as 
“Robin Hood,” “The Parson of Kalen- 
borow,” “‘ The Life of: Vergilius,” as well 
as schoolbooks and calendars; The Ed- 
inburgh press, before it was subsidized 
for the Aberdeen Breviary, began with 
nine poetical tracts, such as the “ Maying 
of Chaucer,” “Sir Eglamoure,” “The 
Flyting of Dunbar and Kennydy,” “ The 
Golden Targe,” etc. These facts show 
the activity of the trade in romantic fic- 
tion. But they do not reveal the whole 
truth. The books extant at the present 
day afford no adequate test of the propor- 
tion which the department of fiction really 
bore to other classes of literature. Small 
romances, being cheaply produced, were 
quickly worn out, and used as waste paper. 
The numerous fragments of unknown 
books that have been discovered prove 
beyond all question that numbers have 
disappeared. Before 1530, when the new 
interest aroused in theology created a 
market, light literature formed the staple 
product of the printing-press in England. 

This class of evidence might be ex- 
tended. But enough has been said to 
prove the important place occupied by 
romantic fiction in the Middle Ages, and 
up to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
England had not yet passed through the 
fire of Puritanism. Romances were an 
important educational instrument, and a 
powerful religious agency. Neither the 
stage nor the press contested the omnipo- 
tence of romantic fiction. It had no rivals 
in schools or colleges. It popularized 
classical literature. It gave the accepted 
version of the past history of the country. 
It presented in familiar shape the discov- 
eries, or the conjectures, of science and 
of travel. It held up the mirror to society 
by reflecting the manners of the upper 
classes. Itcreated their ideals of life and 
character. It formed the staple diversion 
of all who could read; it disputed with 
music, songs, games, and sport, the favor 
of the unlearned. Then, as now, men and 
women read the stories of their own lives 
in these products of the imagination. 
Gower’s lover “full oft” fed his “ere” 
with “redynge of romance:” 


Of Idoyne and Amadas, 

That whilom were in my cas, 
And eke of other, many a score, 
That loved long ere I was bore; 
For when I of her loves rede, 
Myn ere with the tale I fede ; 
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And with the lust of her histoire, 
Sometime I draw into memoire, 
Howe sorrow may not ever last, 
And so hope cometh in at last. 
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Then, as now, romances soothed to repose 
the overwearied brain, It is Chaucer who 
speaks :— 


So whan I sawe I might not slepe, 
Til now late this other night 

Upon my bedde I sate upright, 
And bade one reche me a booke, 

A Romaunce, and it me toke 

To rede, and drive the night awaye. 


Then, and, perhaps, even now, men found 
in romances a resource against the fate of 
Eutychus. Evenin church, says Barclay 
in the “Ship of Fools,” men told tales, 
and “fables and jestis of Robin Hode.” 
Most people now agree with the blunt re- 
mark of Samuel Johnson to Frances Cham- 
berlayne, then Mrs. Sheridan. This lady, 
herself the authoress of one of the best of 
our eighteenth-century novels, told the 
doctor that she never allowed her little 
daughter, afterwards Mrs. le Fanu, to 
read any books except “ The Rambler” 
and others of an improving cast. If she 
hoped that the compliment would please 
Johnson, she was disappointed. He burst 
out with the reply, “ Then you are a fool, 
madam! Turn your daughter’s wits loose 
into your library. If she is well inclined, 
she will only choose nutritious food ; if 
otherwise, all your precautions will avail 
nothing to prevent her following the natu- 
ral bent of her inclinations.” But then, 
as now, parents endeavored to shield their 
children from the dangerous fascinations 
of romance, and with no greater success 
than awaits similar efforts at the present 
day. The story of Blanchardyn was in its 
main features often realized in actual life. 
The heir to the throne of Friesland, and 
an only child, he was guarded by his par- 
ents as the apple of their eyes. He was 
taught good manners, grammar, logic, 
and philosophy. He delighted in pas- 
times and sport, and especially in hunting 
and hawking. But all that related to 
chivalry was carefully concealed from him. 
A piece of tapestry, on which was repre- 
sented the siege of Troy, with the “right 
grete valyaunce ” of Hector, Troilus, Paris, 
and other chieftains first revealed to him 
the world beyond his home. He stole a 
horse, and set out in quest of adventures, 
winning great fame as a knight, and the 
hand of the “ Proud Lady in Love.” His 
history may be paralleled in real life in 
every age and in every country. The 
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thoughts aroused by the sight of the tomb 
of Virgil sent Boccaccio from the count- 
ing-house to literature. CE&hlenschlager, 
the Danish dramatist and novelist, was 
intended for business; but the novels of 
Hoffmann, the romantic legends of Weber, 
the ghost-stories of Spiess, drove him first 
to the stage and then to fiction, Between 
the birth of Boccaccio in 1313 and that of 
(Ehlenschlager in 1779, how many hun- 
dreds of times has history repeated itself? 
Then, as now, children from the cradle 
upwards were brought up on tales of the 
imagination. -Sir David Lyndsay, in the 
prologue to his “* Dreme,” tells us how he 
used to lull to sleep the boy James V. of 
Scotland, or soothe his troubles with 
stories: — 


Off Hectour, Arthour, and gentill Iulyus, 

Off Alexander, and worthy Pompeyus, 

Off Jasone and Media, all at lenth, 
Off Hercules the actis honorabyll, 

And of Sampsone the supernaturall strenth, 
And of leill Luffaris storeis amiabyll ; 

And oft tymes haue I feinzeit mony fabell, — 
Off Troylus the sorrow and the [oye, 
And seigis all, of Tyir, Thebes, and Troye. 


Then, as now, a course of romantic fiction 
was recommended to those whose temper- 
aments were morbidly stern and sour. 
Does not Occleve recommend Sir John 
Oldcastle, the Lollard leader, to read 
“ Lancelot du Lake” and the “ Siege of 
Troie and Thebes,” instead of exclu- 
sively studying the pages of Holy Writ? 
The world went mad for romance ; and 

then, as now, the opinion of the grave and 
studious has been divided on the advan- 
tages of novel-reading. The prologue to 
the “Cursor Mundi” relates how men 
were wholly given up to such vain pur- 
suits, how 

Men yernen jestes for to here, 

And romaunce rede in dyuerse manere, 

Of Alisaunder the conqueroure, 

Of Julyus Cesar the emperoure, 

Of Greeke and Troye the longe strif, 

— There mony man lost his lif, — 

Of Bruyt, that baron bolde of honde, 

Furste conqueroure of Engelonde, 

Of Kyng Arthour that was so riche 

Was noon in his tyme him liche, etc. 


And itis partly as a protest against the 
neglect of the Book of Books, that in the 
quaint production of the Middle Ages, 
from which this extract is taken, the au- 
thor sings the history of the world in honor 
of the Virgin Mary, and for love of En- 
glishmen of merry England writes in his 
native tongue, so that the “commune 
folk” may better understand. Chaucer 
caricatures the metrical romances which 
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were favorites of society in the fourteenth 
century. Sir Thopas begins to tell a 
rhyme which he had learned in days gone 
by. Before he had finished more than 
one Fit, in which he had contrived to insert 
many of the phases of romantic authors, 
the Host bursts in with “No more of 
this, for Goddes dignite,” and demands 
that he should tell in prose something — 


In which ther be som merthe or doctrine. 


Ascham’s language has been often 
‘quoted. Yet in this connection it must 
once more be given. In the “ Scholemas- 
ter,” he says: — 


In our forefathers tyme, whan Papistrie, as 
a standyng poole, covered and overflowed all 
England, fewe bookes were read in our tong, 
savyng certaine bookes of chevalrie, as they 
sayd, for pastime and pleasure, which, as 
some say, were made in Monasteries by idle 
Monkes or wanton Chanons; as one for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ Morte Arthure; ’’ the whole pleas- 
ure of which booke standeth in two speciall 
poyntes, in open mans slaughter and bold 
bawdrye. In which booke those be counted 
the noblest knightes, that do kill most men 
without any quarrel and commit fowlest 
aduoulteres by subtlest shiftes. This is good 
stuffe for wise men to laugh at, or honest men 
to take pleasure at. Yet I know when Gods 
Bible was banished the Court, and ‘* Morte 
Arthure ’’ received into the Prince’s chamber. 


In “ The Boke of Nurture for Men, 
Seruantes, and Children,” compyled by 
Hugh Rhodes in 1577, the compiler says, 
“use them” (children) “to reade in the 
Bible and other Godly Bokes, but espe- 
cyally keepe them from reading of fayned 
fables, vayne fantasyes, and wanton sto- 
ries, and songs of love, which bring much 
mischiefe to youth.” Sir John Harring- 
ton, “of Bathe, Knight,” in his “ Apolo- 
gie of Poetrie,” prefixed to ‘Orlando 
Furioso” in 1591, quotes Cornelius 
Agrippa for the opinion that poetry was 
“a nurse of lies, a pleaser of fooles, a 
breeder of dangerous errors, and an in- 
ticer to wantonness.” Francis Meres 
(Palladis Tamia, 1598) frames a catalogue 
of romantic fiction which he condemns. 


As the ‘‘ Lord de la Noue”’ in the sixe dis- 
course of his politike and military discourses 
censureth of the bookes of ‘* Amadis de 
Gaule,’’ which he saith are no lesse hurtful 
to youth, than the workes of ‘* Machiauell ”’ 
to age; so these bookes are accordingly to be 
censured of, whose names follow: ‘* Beuis of 





Hampton,” ‘‘Guy of Warwicke,” ‘* Arthur 
| of the round table,’’ ‘* Huon of Burdeaux,”’ 
|“ Oliuer of the Castle,” ‘the foure sonnes 
|of Aymon,’”? ‘Gargantua,’ ‘‘ Gireleon,”’ 
| **the Honour of Chiualerie,’’ ‘‘ Primaleon of 
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Greece,’”? ‘‘Palmerin de Oliua,’? ‘“‘the 7 
Champions,”’ ‘the Myrror of Knighthood,” 
‘* Blancherdine,’’ ‘‘ Meruin.” ‘*‘ Howleglasse,”’ 
‘*the stories of Palladyne and Palmen- 
dos,’’ ‘‘the blacke Knighte,’’ ‘*the Maiden 
Knight,’ ‘‘the history of Czlestina,’’ ‘‘ the 
Castle of Fame,’’ ‘‘ Gallian of France,’ ‘* Or- 
natus and Artesia,’’ etc. 


Other writers shared the sentiments of 
Ascham and Francis Meres. Stubbes 
(1583) and Gosson (1597) were the precur- 
sors of Prynne in the virulence of their 
attacks upon the sins of “ Poets, Plaiers, 
Jesters, and such like Caterpillers, of a 
Commonwealth.” Stubbes especially is 
distinguished for the violence of his coarse 
abuse. He laments that Fox’s “ Book of 
Martyrs” is neglected for “ toyes, fanta- 
sies, and babbleries ” which are “ invented 
and excogitat by Beelzebub, written by 
Lucifer, licensed by Pluto, printed by 
Cerberus, and set a broche to sale by the 
infernal: furies themselves to the poysn- 
ing of the whole world.” In the following 
century Sir Thomas Overbury (1615) says, 
that a chambermaid “reads Greene’s 
works over and over; but is so carried 
away by the ‘ Mirror of Knighthood,’ she 
is many times resolv’d to run out of her- 
self and become a lady-errant.” 

Powell (1631) advises the ladies of his 
day: “Insteade of Songes and musicke 
let them learn cookerie and _ launderie. 
And insteade of reading Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s ‘Arcadia,’ let them reade the 
groundes of good housewifery.” Nathan- 
iel Ingolo inveighs against the “ imperti- 
nences of mankind,” and the follies which 
are incompatible with “the Dignity of 
reasonable Souls.” Among them he in- 
cludes “the Writing and Reading of Ro- 
mances,” quotes with approval the saying 
of Montaigne, “Quant aux Amadis et 
telles sortes d’escrits, ils n’ont pas eu le 
crédit d’arrester seulement mon enfance,” 
and sets himself to illustrate by a religious 
romance the real use to which this spe- 
cies of literature might be put. Steele in 
the “ Tender Husband ” restates Powell’s 
argument : — 


‘*Good Madam,”’ said the Niece, who rep- 
resents the new education, ‘‘ don’t upbraid me 
with my Mother Bridget, and an excellent 
housewife.’’ ‘* Yes,’’ retorts the Aunt, ‘I 
say she was, and spent her time in better 
Learning than ever you did. Not in reading 
of Fights and Battels of Dwarfs and Giants; 
but in writing out receipts for Broths, Possets, 
Caudles, and Surfeit Waters, as became a 
Good Country Gentlewoman.”’ 


Wide and sweeping was the satire of 
Rabelais; few were the books which 
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| passed the ordeal of the curate of Don 


Quixote’s village. Yet romances had their 
zealous champions. Puttenham, in his 
“ Arte of English, Poesie ” (1589), pleads 
for the ancient romances which were still 
sung to the harp in baronial halls, open 
streets, and alehouses. He had himself 
composed 


A little brief Romance, a historicall ditty in 
the English tong of the Isle of Great Britaine, 
in short and long meetres, and by breaches or 
divisions to be more commodiously song to 
the harpe in places of assembly, where the 
company shal be desirous to heare of old ad- 
ventures and reliaunces of noble knights in 
time past, as are those of ‘‘ King Arthur and 
his knights of the round table,’’ ‘‘ Sir Bevys 
of Southampton,” ‘‘ Guy of Warwicke,”’ and 
others like. 


He tells us also that the matter of 


Blind harpers or such like taverne minstrels 
that give a fit of mirth for a groat was for the 
most part stories of old time, as the tale of 
‘*Sir Topas,’’ the reporter of ‘* Bevis of 
Southampton,” *‘ Guy of Warwicke,’’ ‘* Adam 
Bell,’’? and ‘‘Clymme of the Clough,’’ and 
such other old Romances or historicall rimes, 
made purposely for recreation of the comon 
people at Christmasse diners and bride ales, 
and in taverns and alehouses and such other 
places of base resort. 


So also Bishop Hall (1598) was a stu- 
dent of these old romances : — 


No man his threshold better knowes than I 

Brute’s first arrival, and first victory ; 

St. George’s sorrel, or his crosse of blood, 

Arthur’s round board, or Caledonian wood, 

Or holy battles of bold Charlemaine, 

What were his knights did Salem’s siege 
maintaine, 

How the mad rival of faire Angelice 

Was physick’d from the new-found para- 

dise ! 


Sir Philip Sidney had “known men 
that even with reading ‘ Amadis de Gaul,’ 
have found their hearts moved to the 
exercise of courtesy, liberality, and espe- 
cially courage.” Milton, speaking of the 
same class of romances, says that “ even 
those books proved to me so many en- 
ticements to the love and steadfast obser- 
vation of virtue.” Other champions found 
different reasons to recommend the read- 
ing of romances. Thomas Heywood in 
his “ Apology for Actors ” (1612) argues 
that plays are beneficial because they 
“have beene the discouerers of many 
notorious murders, long concealed from 
the eyes of the world,” and he tells a story 
of the performance at Amsterdam of the 
“Foure Sonnes of Aymon,” and of the 
effect produced upon a woman who had 
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murdered her husband. Fynes Morison 
in his “Itinerary” (1617) recommends 
romances as the best means of learning 
foreign languages. He thought “ no book 
better ” for the traveller’s “ discourse than 
‘ Amadis of Gaul ;’ for the knights errant, 
and the ladies of courts, doe therein ex- 
change courtly speeches, and these books 
are in all languages translated by the mas- 
ters of eloquence.” Nor was it only as 
a means of acquiring foreign languages 
that the romantic literature of the Middle 
Ages was valued in education. Kirkman 
in 1674 tells us that “the book of ‘The 
Seven Wise Masters’ is in such estima- 
tion in Ireland, that it was always put into 
the hands of young children immediately 
after the horn-book.” Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, a distinguished lawyer of the sev- 
enteenth century, prefixed to his * Are- 
tina: a Serious Romance,” an elaborate 
* Apologie for Romances.” He says that 
they are generally condemned as the fire 
and the faggot to kindle and feed the 
flames of love, as waste of precious time, 
and as lies. But he declares that, in each 
respect, the condemnation is unjust. 
“Who,” he asks, “ that has seen the Philo- 
clea of Sidney or the Cleopatra of Scu- 
derie will love a modern lady?” If the 


work is abject, it is thrown away; if ex- 


cellent, time is spent, though not misspent, 
in its perusal. It cannot be a lie, because 
it is not intended to deceive. Who, he 
asks again, need blush to walk in the paths 
which “the famous Sidney, Scuderie, 
Barkley, or Broghill” have beaten for 
them? Romance, he argues, is more val- 
uable than history, because the one 
“teacheth us onely what was done, the 
other what should be done.” Romance 
presents “ Vertue in its holyday robes; ” 
it is “* the Vessel which strains the christal 
streams of Virtue from the Puddle of In- 
terest;” it allures the lazy lady and the 
luxurious gallant to spend hours in their 
chambers, “which else the one would 
consecrate to the Bed, and the other to 
the Bordell.” 

The literary controversy, which is im- 
plied in these few scattered quotations, 
could never have been maintained, if the 
subject-matter were of trifling importance. 
The fact, that the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the reading of romances have 
been fiercely discussed for at least six 
centuries, indicates that they were a fa- 
vorite diversion of a large section of the 
community. They have in truth playeda 
prodigious part in the life of our ancestors. 
Upon them our literature was largely 
based ; they supplied the colors with which 
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our early writers painted, the threads with 
which they wove, the patterns they em- 
broidered. They shaped the thoughts, 
and stored the intellects, of satirists, poets, 
and dramatists. Walter Mapes — “ clarus 
eloquio,” as Giraldus Cambrensis calls 
him —a favorite of Henry II., a distin- 
guished diplomatist, and the reputed au- 
thor of many Latin works in prose and 
verse, was voracious in his appetite for 
popular legends and traditions, and an 
ardent student of Turpin’s fabulous his- 
tory. He thought it no shame to include 
an allusion toa lost Anglo-Saxon romance 
among the spoils which his learning 
gleaned from Horace, Juvenal, Pliny, 
Boethius, Jerome, or Bishop Hildebert. 
He diverted his pen from the composition 
of grave State papers, or caustic satires 
and political songs, to the production of 
the romances of * Lancelot du Lac,” the 
“Quéte du St. Graal,” and the “ Mort 
Artur.” Deeply as the miseries and 
wrongs of the poor had eaten into the heart 
of Langland, he shows in “ Piers Plow- 
man,” that he knew the story of Fair 
Rosamond, “rymes of Robin Hode ” and 
of “ Radolf erl of Chestre,” that he was 
familiar with the romance of Alexander, 
the legendary tales of Virgil and Hippoc- 
rates, the romance of Guy of Warwick 
and “ Felys the Faire.” Chaucer laughed 
at metrical romances, and told his own 
tale in prose as an example of the method 
in which such stories should be treated. 
In his strongly drawn characters, taken 
from contemporary a in his fresh 
pictures of the incidents of every-day life, 
in his humor, and his observation, he is 
the first of our English novelists, if, by a 
stretch of language, that title can be be- 
stowed upon a poet. Yet his mind was 
steeped in romantic literature. His ref- 
erences to it are innumerable. All the 
cycles, whether classical, Carlovingian, or 
Arthurian, are represented. He knew the 
famous classical authors, both in prose 
and verse; he was familiar with “ Pe- 
trarke, the laureat poete;” he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Fathers; he 
borrows from the distiches of Dionysius, 
Cato, and the “ Legenda Aurea” of Ja- 
cobus Januensis. Yet, not only does he 
allude to such romances as “Sir Isum- 
bras,” “ Sir Percival,” “Sir Guy of War- 
wick,” “ Sir Bevis of Southampton,” and 
“* Horn-child,” but the framework of his 
stories is taken from Boccaccio, or a com- 
mon original, from Fabliaux and Contes, 
from the “Gesta Romanorum,” from the 
“ Lais” of Marie de France, from the 
“Trojan War” of Benoit de St. More, 
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from the “ Romant de la Rose” of G. de 
Lorris and Jehan de la Meung, from G. de 
Machault, Alain de I’Isle, and Guillaume 
de Guilleville. “ Morall” Gower, the 
friend and contemporary of Chaucer, 
draws the materials of his ‘ Confessio 
Amantis ” from the Bible, Ovid’s “ Meta- 
morphoses,” the “ Secretum Secretorum,” 
the chronicles of Cassiodorus and Isido- 
rus. But he also quarries his treasures 
from the romance of Sir Lancelot, the 
‘“‘Gesta Romanorum,” and the great 
“Cronique emperiall” of the feats of 
Alexander the Great. When Shakespeare 
calls up from his ashes “ Auncient Gower 
to sing a song that old was sung,” it is the 
tale of Apollonius of Tyre which Gower 
took from Godfrey of Viterbo, that is 
chosen as the subject. Occleve compiled 
his “ De Regimine Principum” from the 
*“Secretum Secretorum,” the work of 
Guido de Colonna, the “ game of Chesse 
moralisede ” of Jacob de Cessoles of “ the 
Ordre of Prechours.” He quotes from 
Seneca, Chrysostom, Nicholas de Lyra, 
Boethius, Anselm (Cur Deus Homo); but 
he was alsoa student of the “ Gesta Roma- 
norum,” “Lancelot de Lac,” and the 
“‘Sieges of Troy and Thebes.” Lydgate, 
the pupil of Chaucer, the “approbate 
poet,” “solempne clerk,” “ philosofre,” 
“the most dulcet sprynge of famous rhet- 
oryke,” and one of the favorite writers of 
the fifteenth century, takes his story of 
“Dan Joos” from “Vincencius in his 
speculatif historialle” (the “Speculum 
Historiale”’ of Vincent de Beauvais); he 
quotes from “Tullius with his sugrid 
tonge,” the “aureat dytees of Omerus in 
Greece,” “the tragides divers and unkouth 
of morall Senec.” Yet he is equally famil- 
iar -with “Vowis of Pecock,” or “the 
dozepiere of Fraunce;” he borrowed his 
“Chorle and the Bird” from the “ Cleri- 
calis Disciplina” of Alphonsus; and he 
did not disdain to turn his learning to 
such uses as an English verse translation 
of the “Historia Trojana” of Guido de 
Colonna, or the poem of the romance of 
Thebes, or to compare the sword of 
righteousness, with which Grace-Dieu 
bids the Pilgrim arm in his version of De 
Guilleville’s “ Pilgrimage,” with the fa- 
mous weapons of romantic fiction : — 


For the swerd off King Oger, 
Off Rowland, nor off Oliver, 
Was not for to reknen al 

Off value to this swerd egal. 


Time would fail us, were we to attempt 
to trace the influence of romantic fiction 
on the poetry of Barbour, Wyntoun, Dun- 
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bar, Douglas, Lyndsay, Skelton, and most 
of the brightest ornaments of our early 
literature. Suffice it to say, that every- 
where in their writings its mark is broadly 
traced, and that alike in Spenser’s “ Faéry 
Queene,” and Tennyson’s “ Idylls,” its 
influence is visible. 

Nor need illustrations be sought for in 
the dark corners of our literature. Med- 
izval romances did not lose their popular- 
ity with the invention of printing. On the 
contrary, though classical literature was 
made known by translations to English 
readers, and though singers and minstrels 
feil into disrepute, the printing-press oaly 
multiplied the sphere of their influence. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, frequent edi- 
tions of ancient favorites, like “ Morte 
Arthure,” were published. A new ro- 
mance, “The Seven Champions of 
Christendom,” was composed by Richard 
Johnson. Oriental fiction was represented 
in new translations of the “ Seven Wise 
Masters,” and the “Gesta Romanorum.” 
Paynter in his “ Pallace of Pleasure,” Fen- 
ton in his “ Tragicall Discourses,” For- 
tescue in his “Forest of Historyes,” 
Whetstone in his “* Heptameron,”’ Wotton 
in his “ Courtlie Controversie of Cupid’s 
Cantels,” gave to the English public ver- 
sions of Italian and French romances, 
Wolfe, Yonge, and Munday, popularized 
“ Amadis de Gaul,” the “ Diana” of Monte- 
mayor, “ Palmerin d’Oliva,” “ Palmerin 
of England,” and other masterpieces of 
the romantic fiction of Spain and Portu- 
gal. Underdown familiarized English 
readers with a version of the ancient 
Greek love-story of ‘‘ Theagenes and Cha- 
riclea” of Bishop Heliodorus. All the 
world craved for romances; publishers, 
authors, and translators only satisfied an 
existing want. The Renaissance culture 
for a considerable period did not extend 
beyond the limits of the court. Burton, 
writing in 1617, says: — 


I may not deny, but that we have a sprin- 
kling of our Gentry, here, and there one, 
excellently well learned —but they are but 
few in respect of the multitude, the major 
part (and some again excepted that are in- 
different) are wholly bent for Hawks and 
Hounds, and carried away many times with 
intemperate lust, gaming, and drinking. If 
they read a book at any time, tis an English 
Chronicle, ‘‘ Sir Huon of Bordeaux,’ ‘* Ama- 
dis de Gaul,” etc., a playbook, or some 
pamphlet of News, and that at such seasons 
only, when they cannot stir abroad, to drive 
away time, their sole discourse is dogs, hawks, 
horses, and what News? 


Shakespeare was no exception to the 
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rule. With old, as well as new, romances, 
he was intimately familiar. In his clas- 
sical allusions, and in his classical plays, 
the sources of his knowledge must be 
traced to medizval literature rather than 
to the authors of Greece and Rome. He 
breathes the spirit of the Middle Ages. 
King Lear as a descendant of A£neas, 
Cymbeline as a prince of the same dy- 
nasty; the glory of Hector, the infamy 
of Achilles, are reminiscences of Benoit 
de St. More and his despoiler, Guido de 
Colonna, who invariably exalt the Tro- 
jans and depreciate the Greeks, Nor can 
Shakespeare's frequent allusions be un- 
derstood without constant reference to 
medizval romance. When Horner has at 
his servant Peter “ with a downright blow, 
as Bevis of Southampton fell upon Asca- 
part,” when Justice Shallow boasts of his 
youthful feats as “Sir Dagonet in Ar- 
thur’s Show,” when Benedick offers to 
fetch “a hair from the Great Cham’s 
beard,” when Philip the Bastard speaks 
of his brother as “ Colbrand the giant, 
that same mighty man,” the commentator, 
if not the reader, must perceive the allu- 
sions to “Sir Bevis of Southampton,” 
“Morte Arthure,” “Sir Huon of Bor- 
deaux,” or “ Sir Guy of Warwick.” With 
the prophetic literature, which played so 
large a part in medizval history, politics, 
and social life, Shakespeare was equally 
familiar. Every peasant in the Middle 
Ages knew some prophecies of Thomas of 
Ercildoune, of Bede, Merlir, Banister, 
Brydlington, Waldhare, Gildas, and Si- 
bylla. Prophecy was a popular engine of 
politicians, or pretenders, and it is to its 
use that the Fool in “ King Lear ” alludes, 
when he says: — 


I’ll speak a Prophecy ere I go: 
When Priests are more in word, than matter; 
When Brewers mar their malt with water, 
When Nobles are their Taylors Tutors, 
No Heretiques burn’d, but wenches’ suitors, 
When every Case in law is right; 
No squire in debt, nor no poor knight ; 
When slanders do not live in tongues; 
Nor cutpurses come not to throngs ; 
When usurers tell their gold i’ the field; 
And bawds and whores do churches build; 
Then shall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confusion ; 
Then comes the time, who lives to see’t, 
That going shall be us’d with feet. 

This prophecy Merlin shall make; for I live 
before his time. 


Nor is it surprising that this universal 
love of romantic fiction should show itself 
in the lives of men and women. Some of 
the pleasantest associations with the 





names of historical personages, which we 
have inherited from the past, belong to the 
hours that they spent in the realms of the 
imagination. The name of Catharine de 
Médicis has a sinister sound. But we 
may momentarily forget St. Bartholomew’s 
day in the picture of her life among her 
children at St. Germains or at Amboise, 
where she surrounded them with an en- 
chanted land of which she was the benev- 
olent fairy. Romances of chivalry were 
read aloud to them, and the surrounding 
forests were the Broceliandes, in which 
they played as errant knights, captive 
princes, or lovelorn princesses. Soagain 
the name of Madame Roland suggests the 
Reign of Terror. Far more attractive is 
the recollection of her childhood, when, as 
Marion Philpon at six years old, she stood 
before an old friend of her father, with her 
elbows on his knees, ready to repeat the 
Athanasian Creed for the reward of a fairy- 
story. There are but few writers who 
have not loved fiction. Ronsard read and 
re-read the old romances, and especially 
the * Roman de l. Rose,” from childhood 
to old age. Without the romantic treas- 
ures which were stored in the chambre de 
librarye of her father at Cognac, the 
world would probably have lost the “ Hep- 
tameron” of Marguerite of Angouléme. 
Clement Marot in his youth was a student 
of romance. 


J’ay leu de sainctz la légende dorée, 

J’ay leu Alain le trés noble orateur, 

Et Lancelot le trés plaisant menteur; 

J’ay leu aussi le Roman de la Rose, 

Maistre en amours, et Valere et Orose, 
Contans les faictz des antiques Romains; 
Bref, en mon temps, j’ay leu des liures maints. 


What a revolution in the world of fash- 
ion, literature, and action, was effected by 
the “Astrea” of D’Urfé! Henry IV. 
caused it to be read aloud to him during 
a fit of the gout. It wasa favorite book 
of St. Frangois de Sales, and of his spir- 
itual Boswell, Pierre Camus. It gained 
men of letters admission to society; it 
formed the school of Calprenéde, Gom- 
berville, and Scudéry. It did much to 
create the Hétel de Rambouillet. Papers 
were set in it at the table of the Cardinal 
de Retz, and those who failed to pass in 
it paid a forfeit. La Fontaine delighted 
in the book. 


Et tant petit gargon je lisois son roman, 
Et je le lis encore ayant la barbe grise. 


Racine, studying at Port Royal, lighted 
upon a copy of “ Theagenes and Chari- 
clea.” The copy was taken from him by 
his preceptors. But in riper years he 
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recurred to the forbidden studies of youth, 
and never lost the extraordinary passion, 
which his son tells us he had conceived 
for the old Greek novel. What would 
have big the result on his poetic talents 
if he Wt been allowed to follow sooner 
his natural tastes? Without Mlle. de 
Scudéry, would Mlle. de Sévigné have 
found the scope of her genius, or was she 
merely paying a compliment when she 
wrote to the authoress in 1684, that she 
would love and reverence her all her life ? 
The love of heroic romances of the sev- 
enteenth century declined in France more 
rapidly than in England. Boileau and 
Moliére ridiculed the taste. So quickly 
did the fashion change, that Mlle. de 
Scudéry herself outlived it. She kept by 
her a finished, but unpublished, romance, 
saying “ personne ne voudroit l’acheter ni 
le lire.” In the provinces the taste lin- 
gered longer; there were many men of the 
type of Cathos and Madelon, — 


Deux nobles campagnards, grands lecteurs de 
romans, 

Qui disent tout Cyrus dans leurs longs com- 
pliments. 


It survived into the eighteenth century. 
Though Voltaire characterized the heroic 

romances as “ boutiques de verbiage,” the 
mother of Chateaubriand is said to have 
known “le Grand Cyrus” by heart, and 
D’Urfé’s “ Astrea ” was a favorite book of 

Rousseau’s. The subsequent life of that 
sentimentalist was mean and contemptible 

enough. We prefer tothink of him as a 

boy of six, sitting up to read novels with 

his father till the swallows were twittering 
among the eaves; or, as a follower of 

Mucius Scevola, holding his hand over a 
chafing-dish of live coals to the admiration 

of his father, the Genevan clock-maker ;4 
or as approaching Lyons, and asking so 
eagerly for the road to Forez, that his land- 
lady believed him to be a locksmith’s ap- 

prentice in search of work, instead of an 

enthusiastic boy who longed to see the 

country of D’Urfé’s Sylvanders and 

Dianas. 

But though this digression is the more 
excusable because it was from France that 
England derived her taste for heroic ro- 
mances, it still is a digression. We must 
return to our own country. The books 
that fed the imaginations of a Chaucer, a 
Spencer, or a Shakespeare, were works of 
romantic fiction. The prayer that Charles 
I. gave on the scaffold to Juxon was taken 
from Sydney’s “ Arcadia.” The youth of 
Milton was nurtured “among those lofty 
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sublime cantos the deeds of knighthood.’ 
How indellible was the impression they 
created is proved by numerous passages 
in his poetry, such as that in which he 
speaks of 


Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 
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or that where he insists upon the time 


When Agrican with all his Northern powe:s, 
Besieged Albracca, as Romances tell ; 

The City of Gallaphrone,— from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica. 


Jeremy Taylor solaced his troubled life 
with romantic fiction, and thought it not 
inconsistent with holy living to quote 
Scudéry with approval. John Bunyan in 
his youth valued “ Sir Bevis of Southamp- 
ton” next to the Bible. Nor was it the 
only work of fiction which has colored his 
immortal dream. In one of his sermons, 
he has represented Dives as replying tr 
Abraham when the latter said, “ Thez 
have Moses and the Prophets; let them 
hear them:” — 


My brethren are unbelievers, and do not 
regard the word of God. I knew it by myself, 
for when I was in the world it was so with me. 
The Scriptures, thought I then, what are they? 
A dead letter, a little ink and paper, of three 
or four shillings price. Alack! What is 
Scripture? Give me a ballad, or newsboo!., 
** George on horseback,” or ‘* Bevis of South- 
ampton.’’ Give me some book that teaches 
curious Arts, that tells old Fables. 


When the greatest of Puritan poets, a 
royal “ martyr,” an Anglican divine, and 
an inspired Nonconformist tinker, all read 
romances, it was natural that ladies should 
follow the same example. by! would 
have been basely ungrateful if they had 
not, for M. Jusserand believes that the 
modern novel was introduced by Lyly for 
their special delectation. Mrs. Pepys, 
Lucy Hutchinson, Dorothy Osborne, 
“The Spectator’s ” Leonora, Lady gs | 
Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, were all 
devourers of novels. Mrs. Pepys sat up till 
twelve o’clock at night reading “* Le Grand 
Cyrus,” and, much to her husband’s an- 
noyance, was prone to tell long stories out 
of her favorite romance “ though nothing 
to the purpose nor in any good manner.” 
Lucy Apsley, afterwards the wife of Colo- 
nel Hutchinson, was not an attractive 
child. She absolutely hated her needle ; 
she only practised her lute and her harpsi- 
chord when her masters were by; she 
abhorred music and dancing; she picked 
to pieces the dolls of other children, and 
drove them from her by her grave and 
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sober instruction. But there was another 
side to her character. The romantic 
element redeemed her from being a female 
prig. Though she exhorted her mother’s 
maids cn the Lord’s Day, yet on six days 
out of the seven she learned, or heard 
amorous sonnets, or poems, and was the 
confidante of all the waiting-women in 
their love secrets. Leonora, in “The 
Spectator,” had a library which contained, 
among other works, “ Cassandra,” “ Cleo- 
patra,” “ Astrea,” “The Grand Cyrus” 
vith a pin stuck in one of the middle 
leaves, Pembroke’s “ Arcadia,” a book of 
novels, “ Clelia,” which opened of itself 
at the passage describing two lovers ina 
bower, the “* New Atlantis,” with a key to 
it, Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying,” 
and a few otker books. The effect of her 
course of reading showed itself in the 
embellishment of her garden, her artificial 
grottoes, and her shady walks. Yet, as 
“The Spectator ” observes, it was at least 
something that she had read at all. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu was “ miserable 
in her little parlor at Thoresby.” Her 
romances were her chief resource. She 
possessed, and bequeathed to her grand- 
daughter, the whole library of Mrs. 
Lennox’s “ Female Quixote,” the “ Cleo- 
patras,” “ Cassandras,” ‘“ Clelias,” “ Pha- 
ramonds,” “Ibrahims,’—all, like the 
Lady Arabella’s collection, * English’d by 
persons of quality.” In the pages of one 
of these great folios, Lady Mary wrote 
“in her fairest youthful hand” the char- 
acteristics of the principal characters: 
“the beautiful Diana,” “ the volatile Cli- 
mene,” ‘the melancholy Doris,” * Cela- 
don the faithful,”’ “* Adamas the wise,” and 
so on. These were the studies, with 
which she mingled her housekeeping or 
her lessons in carving, Greek, Latin, and 
French. Miss Mulso, afterwards Mrs. 
Chapone, was the mother of religious edu- 
cation, the first of that series of excellent 
women, like Hannah More, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, or Mrs. Trimmer, who effected a 
revolution in the moral training of youth. 
Yet she was brought up upon romantic 
fiction. In a letter to Elizabeth Carter, 
she says: “I have (and I am yet alive) 
drudged through ‘Le Grand Cyrus’ in 
twelve huge volumes, ‘ Cleopatra ’in eight 
or ten, ‘ Polyxander,’ ‘Ibrahim,’ ‘ Clelia,’ 
and some others, whose names, as well as 
all the rest of them, I have forgotten. 
But this was in the days when I did not 
choose my own books.” 

Tedious these old romances may have 
been. But they trained fascinating speci- 
mens of the English gentlewoman. No 
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more delightful ideal of English girlhood 
ever existed than Dorothy Osborne. In 
her charming letters, she tells us of her 
life, and reading. She might have been 
the wife of Henry Cromwell, and her lov- 
ers wrote verses to her, of which she only 
remembers the tag : — 


A stately and majestic brow 
Of force to make Protectors bow. 


Or she might have married an elderly 
widower with four daughters, old enough 
to be her sisters. But she preferred Wil- 
liam Temple, whose heart she had won by 
taking upon herself the blame of her 
brother’s malignancy in writing on the 
windows of an inn in the Isle of Wight 
his Royalist opinions upon the ruling pow- 
ers. She waited long for her lover. Mean- 
while she solaced a life, so quiet that it 
might have turned her into one of the 
Seven Sleepers, with reading. She was 
keenly interested in politics, and a sturdy 
Royalist. She loved battledore and shut- 
tlecock. She was fond of theatricals. But 
when her mind was harassed by her ser- 
vants, or her father’s sickness she found 
refuge in her dogs and in her reading, and 
especially in romance. She forgot her 
troubles in her tears at the story of Ma- 
demoiselle de Tournon in “ Reine Mar- 
guerite ;” she cried an hour for Almanzor, 
or threw herself into a rage with Alcidiana ; 
she sat in the shade with the shepherd- 
esses on the common at Chicksands, and 
listened to their ballads, one of which she 
sends her lover. She was a “devote ” of 
Jeremy Taylor; she delighted in the trav- 
els of Fernando Mendez Pinto; she read 
Herodotus and Ovid, probably in Pierre 
Saliat’s French translation, Cowley’s 
“ Davideis,” and the poems of the thrice 
noble, chaste, and virtuous Margaret New- 
castle, which made her feel satisfied that 
there were “many soberer people in 
Bedlam” than their fantastical authoress. 
And she read her novels critically. She 
knew “ Prazimene,” and “ Polexandre,” 
and “l’Illustre Bassa,” before they were 
“disguised in English.” She compared 
their easy grace with the “handsome lan- 
guage” of Lord Broghill’s “ Parthenissa.” 
Perhaps it was the perusal of these works 
which forbade her altogether to disbelieve 
the prognostications of Lilly. For our 
own part, we like her all the better for the 
playful superstition. She went with a 
merry cousin to consult this notorious 
professor of the black art. Yet foolish 
though she thought him, she was not able 
to “forbear laying a peas-cod with nine 
peas in it under my door, and was informed 
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by it that my husband’s name should be 
Thomas.” ‘How like you that?” she 
asks William Temple. 

Nor were the women of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the only readers 
of the old romances. Bishop Berkeley 
was much addicted to the study of “ the 
airy visions of romance,” and in that un- 
substantial region learned to disbelieve in 
the existence of matter. Dr. Johnson was 
a man of sturdy common sense. Yet, as 
Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, told 
Boswell, he was immoderately fond of 
reading romances of chivalry, and he re- 
tained his fondness for them throughout 
life. 


Spending part of a summer (1764). [said his 
Lordship] at my parsonage house in the coun- 
try, he chose for his regular reading the old 
Spanish romance of ‘* Felixmarte of Hirca- 
nia,’’ in folio, which he read right through. 


So, too, in 1776 we find Johnson taking 
with him ona holiday jaunt “ I] Palmerino 
d’Inghilterra.” It is less surprising that 
Burke was a great student of the old 
romances, especially “‘Palmerin of En- 
gland” and “Don Belianis of Greece.” 
No harder-headed North-countryman ever 
lived than Paley; yet even he was not 
without a vein of romance in his compo- 
sition. His first literary effort was a 
poem in the manner of Ossian, — a strange 
fact in the mental history of a man who 
never afterwards showed a spark of imag- 
ination. 

The childhood of our older generation 
of poets was passed in the region of ro- 
mance. In Goethe’s days there were “no 
so-called children’s books.” He read the 
“Orbis Pictus” of Commenius, Goth- 
fried’s “Chronicle,” adorned, like the 
Great Bible, with Merrian’s prints, the 
“ Acerra Philologica,” Ovid’s “ Metamor- 
phoses,” Fénelon’s “ Télémaque,” “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” Anson’s “ Voyages,” and, 
above all, the coarsely printed “ Volks- 
biicher,” by which for a few kreuzers chil- 
dren read the “ Eulen-Spiegel,” the “ Four 
Sons of Aymon,” the fair “ Melusina,” 
“Emperor Octavian,” “the beautiful Ma- 
gelone,” “ Fortunatus,” and all their fasci- 
nating tribe. With such an education, it 
is no wonder that, as he walked on the 
bridge at Frankfort, with his eyes fixed 
on the sunlit vane of the bright weather- 
cock, the story of Gétz von Berlichingen 
laid its iron grasp upon his mind, or that 
the puppet-show of Faust hummed in his 
brain, even when he was a youthful stu- 
cent at Strasburg. To an imaginative 
child the perusal of books of romantic 
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fiction is a never-forgotten event. Heine 
never forgot the May morning when he 
stole away from his home to the Palace 
Gardens at Diisseldorf, placed himself on 
a mossy stone seat in the so-called Avenue 
of Sighs, and delighted his small heart 
with the great adventures of the illustrious 
knight Don Quixote. It was in such an 
atmosphere that the minds of our own lit- 
erary giants of the present century were 
bred. No one will wonder that Scott, lame 
and weak in his childhood, gathered stores 
of Border tales from his grandmother 
and his aunt Jenny, or, at the age of four, 
crumpled up in the window seat at Sandy 
Knowe, pored over Josephus’s “ Wars of 
the Jews,” and only quitted his book to 
vociferate the ballad of “ Hardy-kanute” 
in the ears of Dr. Duncan; or under the 
plane-tree at Kelso made Percy’s “ Re- 
liques” his own. Keats sighed for the 
days of Robin Hood. Shelley, feeding 
his imagination with tales of wonder and 
of mystery, tried his prentice hand on 
romances of the style of “ Zastrozzi.” 
Byron, hating mathematics and an indif- 
ferent penman, devoted himself at school 
to history and romance, and especially to 
the “ Arabian Nights.” Coleridge dreamed 
away his childhood in the society of “ Tom 
Hickathrift,” “Jack the Giant-Killer,” 
and the ‘“*Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom.” Wordsworth, during his early 
days at school read all Fielding’s works, 
“ Don Quixote,” “ Gil Blas,”  Gulliver’s 
Travels,” and the “ Tale of a Tub,” and 
in after years mourned for the favorites of 
his childhood :— 


Oh give us once again the wishing cap 

Of Fortunatus, and the invisible coat 

Of Jack the Giant-killer, Robin Hood, 

And Sabra in the Forest with St. George. 

The child whose love is here, at least does 
reap, 

One precious good —that he forgets himself. 


Crabbe painted his hard, realistic pictures 
with a wire brush. But it was to romance 
that he owed the cultivation of his poetic 
powers. It is an autobiographical touch 
when he describes how Peter Perkin 
turned aside from the solid food of his 
father’s library to his mother’s little col- 
lection, — 
and there he found 

Romance in sheets, and poetry unbound ; 
Soft tales of Love, which never damsel read 
But tears of pity stain’d her virgin bed. 
There were Jane Shore, and Rosamond the 

Fair 
And humble heroines, frail as these, were 

there; 
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There was a Tale of one forsaken Maid, 

Who till her death the work of vengeance 
stay’d; 

Arabian Nights and Persian Tales were there, 

One Volume each, and both the worse for 
wear; 

There by Quarles’s Emblems Asop’s Fables 
stood, 

The coats in tatters and the cuts in wood, etc. 


Or to take one instance more. George 
Eliot’s childhood was the seed-time of her 
imagination. The child, haunted by 
nightly terrors till her whole soul became 
one quivering dread, consuming candles 
and eyesight over books to the dismay of 
her thrifty mother, was happy in her play- 
ground. The old-fashioned garden at 
Griff with its barns, cow-sheds, and canal, 
was an ideal nursery for the novelist of 
middle-class rural life. Butshe was happy 
also in her library. She read AEsop’s 
“Fables” with a curiously precocious 
relish for their humor. Defoe’s “ History 
of the Devil,” the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and “ Rasselas ” were among her chosen 
companions. But the only true rival in 
her love for Lamb’s “ Ailia” was “ Wa- 
verley.” The arrival of this book was the 
great event of her childhood, In 1827 it 
was lent to her elder sister, and returned 
before she —then but a child of eight — 
had finished it. But she set to work to 
write out the story as far as she had read 
it, 

The book and they must part, but, day by 


day, 
In lines that thwart like portly spiders run, 
They wrote the tale from Tully Veolan. 

In the past history of the English na- 
tion fiction has played a conspicuous, and 
ly no means tenable, part. The old ro- 
mances not only upheld high ideals of 
qualities, the value of which infant civil- 
ization exaggerates, but also popularized 
gentle characteristics that ruder ages 
overlook. They had their affectations 
and absurdities. They were sometimes 
coarse, yet never impure, —animal, not 
prurient. On the whole they inspired en- 
thusiasm for courage, honor, chastity, and 
courtesy. Their heroes were patterns of 
manly virtues, their heroines models of 
dignity and modesty. The lowest and 
most contemptible characters were not 
introduced iuto romance. The prisons 
and the stews were not ransacked for ma- 
terials for medizval fiction. Canas much 
be said of modern novels? Or, to make 
no invidious comparison with contempo- 
rary fiction, was the good influence of the 
eighteenth-century novels at all compara- 





able with that of mediwval romance? The 
words that Garrick puts into the mouth of 
Polly Honeycombe in his epilogue to Col- 
man’s farce epitomized the effect of novels 
on the youthful minds of our great-grand- 
mothers. “A novel,” cries Polly, “is the 
only thing to teach a girl life, and the way 
of the world, and elegant fancies, and love 
to the end of the chapter.” On this hint 
Garrick speaks : — 


Till these dear books infus’d their soft ingre- 
dients, 

Asham’d and fearful, I was all Obedience. 

Then my good Father did not storm in vain, 

Iblush’d and cry’d: ‘*I’ll ne’er doso again; ’ 

But now no bugbears can my spirit tame, 

I’ve conquer’d Fear, and almost conquer’d 
Shame; 

So much these Dear Instructors change and 


, 


win us, 
Without their light we ne’er should know 
what’s in us; 
Here we at once supply our childish wants — 
Novels are Hotbeds for your forward Plants. 


Consciously or unconsciously, our fore- 
fathers held that plain straightforward 
language purified immoral incidents of 
half their danger. Vice never moved 
through their pages with the mince and 
the simper of simulated virtue. Novels 
depend on the same breaches of the Deca- 
logue. But modern purity demands that 
the laxity should be confined to the ideas, 
not communicated to the words. The 
darkest lights and shades must be filled 
in from the reader’s own mind. Immo- 
rality is suggested to the fancy rather than 
exhibited to the eye. Here, again, the 
advantage does not rest with the novel. 
Excessive reading of romances had its 
dangers. It often created false ideals, 
which were broken in real life. Yet is 
the mind the worse for such conceptions ? 
Would Jane Welsh have been able to ap- 
preciate the sterling gifts of Thomas Car- 
lyle, if she had formed no ideal standard 
by which to test him? There is comedy 
as well as tragedy in her early letters. 
“No lover will Jane Welsh ever find like 
St. Preux, no husband like Wolmar. O 
Lord! O Lord! Where is the St. Preux? 
Where is the Wolmar? Bess, I am in 
earnest. I shall never marry.”  Ulti- 
mately Carlyle appears on the scene and 
is compared to St. Preux. “Hehas his 
talents, Azs vast and cultivated mind, 42s 
independence of soul, and Azs high-souled 
principles of honor. But then— Ah, 
these buts! St. Preux never kicked the 
fire-irons, nor made puddings in his tea- 
cup.” 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
EIGHT DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
PERIL.’’ 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver. — Othello. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DOCTOR. 


THE events of the Indian Mutiny would 
furnish forth a hundred narratives. The 
events of the outbreak at Khizrabad 
would furnish forth many. In this par- 
ticular one we have elected to follow the 
fortunes of the five girls whom we saw 
gathered together in the public gardens 
yesterday morning. But, as will be seen 
at the end, the movements of Colonel 
Grey, of the 3rd Grenadiers, were to have 
an intimate bearing on the fate of some of 
those girls, and so we shall have to follow 
them succinctly also. And those move- 
ments are to be determined and directed 
by the fact that Colonel Grey’s wife-and 
children being just now in England he is 
at present living with his cousin, Mrs. 
Campbell, who is the wife of Dr. Camp- 
bell, the civil surgeon of Khizrabad. 

This post is an important and desirable 
one. It enables a man to do much good 
by bringing the resources of Western 
science to bear on the relief of the suffer- 
ings (often very great from easily reme- 
diable causes) of the people about him. 
It is well paid. It has not the drawback 
(a public as well as private one) which 
attaches to most public offices in India, 
that of constant change and movement. 
It allows a man to remain a long time in 
one place ; to carry on a continuous work ; 
to have local sympathies. The tree grows 
best in one spot; its roots strike deepest 
then, its sap has kindliest flow, its leafage 
is most luxuriant. The life of a wanderer 
remains incomplete, for its surroundings 
of things and people can never enter fully 
into it, become part and parcel of it; such 
complete incorporation comes only of 
constant contact. Dr. Campbell has been 
civil surgeon of Khizrabad for more than 
twenty years. His great professional skill, 
his great kindness of heart, and his eccen- 
tricities, have made the name of “Jock” 
Campbell — of “ Jan Cummul Sahib ” — 
very widely known. The unsanitary con- 
ditions of the towns and villages, the in- 
imical conditions of the earth and air, 
insufficient clothing, poor food, want of 
knowledge of the art of living, cause dis- 
eases, both of an ordinary and of a loath- 
some and swift-killing type, to be very 
prevalent in India. John Campbell had 
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plenty of scope for the exercise of his pro- 
fessional skill— which was very great— 
in the ancient unsewered city of Khizra- 
bad. I see him now in my mind’s eye, 
his hands deep in his trousers pockets; 
a man with a large, strong, bony Highland 
frame; a wide, full, placid forehead; 
thoughtful, meditative eyes. The large 
grave brow, the speculative eyes — those 
are the two features of the face that mem- 
ory recalls at once without an effort; its 
marvellous plate needs stimulating ere 
there is developed on it still further the 
long, wide-nostrilled nose, the large, loose- 
lipped mouth, the broad, square, well-cut 
chin. 

* Let observation with extensive view,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “survey mankind from 
China to Peru,” and it will find how few 
men there are to whom the things they 
long for, work for, and obtain afford the 
complete satisfaction they had looked for 
and expected. Dryden says more tersely, 
“ Look round the habitable globe, how few 
know their own good, or knowing it pur- 
sue.” It was very agreeable, therefore, to 
find a man who got everything he wanted 
or cared for, and was thoroughly satisfied 
therewith ; and such a man was “ Jock” 
Campbell. He would not have changed 
places with the noble duke the head of 
his clan. Had he not his own large, cool, 
comfortable house —his own grounds, 
which his botanical skill, and the loving 
care of twenty years had made so beauti- 
ful? Had he not horses, and carriages, 
and servants? Had he not an excellent 
library? Was he not a physician and a 
surgeon both, while the poor Duke of 
Argyll was neither? Did not his govern- 
ment income, ample and secure, relieve 
him from all pecuniary considerations in 
connection with his work? That was a 
great element in his happiness. The !a- 
borer was worthy of his hire; but it was 
very delightful to him to be relieved from 
all money-getting cares, to be able to ex- 
ercise his art free from all thought of gain. 
Had he not his hospital, in which he 
reigned supreme, the arrangements of * 
which he had brought to such a pitch of 
perfection, in which he performed his mir- 
acles of healing, caused the blind to see 
and the lame to walk, and raised up many 
from the dead? There was a divine benefi- 
cence in those gifts, bestowed without 
money and without price. And then, had 
he not the crowning blessing of an abso- 
lutely suitable wife ? 

Jean Wardlaw, whom he married, had 
good features, a good head and a good 
heart. In her house was economy without 
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meanness ; liberality without profusion ; 
careful supervision without annoying in- 
terference; order and method without 
irksome rigidity. You could not have 
found a happier home than that of the 
Campbells anywhere, The fact was known 
from Calcutta to Peshawur. During the 
many years the Campbells had lived at 
Khizrabad most of the regiments of the 
Bengal army had come to be stationed 
there in their turn. And there was not 
one of them in which there was not some 
young fellow who, suffering from the first 
change of climate —from homesickness, 
down with some bad illness —had not 
owed his restoration to health and cheer- 
fulness to a residence in their large, com- 
fortable house, under Mrs. Campbell’s 
kindly care. To know the Campbells was 
to like them. They were both very hos- 
pitable. They were always putting people 
up. Their house was ever open to their 
own friends, and to their friends’ friends. 
And so for this fortunate couple the years 
went by in felicitous flow. Too often the 
world seems to one a pest-house, a cock- 
pit, a mad-house. Such happiness was 
good to see. 

At first the happiness of the tender- 
hearted couple had not been quite com- 
plete, from the want of children. But 
fortune was determined to be kind to John 
Campbell (who well deserved all its fa- 
vors), by whom that want was chiefly felt. 
A little girl was given to make their bright 
and sweet home-life brighter and sweeter 
still. The joy of the mother during those 
first delightful, if anxious, years of baby- 
hood and childhood can be easily imag- 
ined. Not so that of the father; it was 
unusual, extraordinary. The baby was 
strong and healthy, and gave very little 
trouble, and so was pronounced “ good ;” 
but on the rare occasions when there was 
need for it, how tenderly and unweariedly 
would the big man pace up and down ‘he 
room — of course that infant slept in the 
same room with its parents— with the 
little restless one in his arms! From the 
earliest they were great friends. A great 
portion of the child’s earliest years were 
passed in her father’s own sacred apart- 
ment. It was there that she spent those 
hours during which it was deemed advis- 
able that she should lie on the hard, flat 
floor — for the good of her little backbone. 
How tenderly would the big man gaze 
down on the little thing whose only busi- 
ness was to gaze up! It was there that 
the piece of infinity began to crawl. It 
was there that it began to balance itself 
un its little legs. It was there that it first 





performed the marvellous feat of tottering 
from the chair it was holding on to to its 
father’s knees — “ quite by _ itself.” 
K.C.B.’s and K.C.M.G.’s — all the honors 
in the world could not have given John 
Campbell as much delight as the witness- 
ing of that sight did. Then came the 
marvelous period of the first movements 
of thought, of the first spoken word. It was 
a period of intense delight to John Camp- 
bell. No company in the world could have 
been more delightful to him than that of 
his little girl, And when she could do her 
half-mile she and her father went out for 
a walk together every morning, down the 
shady lane at the back of the house, and 
by the stone-cutter’s shed, and along the 
rope-walk, and by the blue door which the 
child ever spied out with ever-renewed 
delight, and by the bit of scrub where the 
goats were feeding; every morning for a 
long time along the same quiet, shady, 
dust-free lane, so that the child should 
enjoy the pleasure of familiarity, the rap- 
ture of recognition. The big man was 
the little child’s constant playfellow. Here 
in his own room was he put to bed on the 
sofa and watched over by his little mother, 
But it was in the huge drawing-room that 
the scene that rises up before me took 
place. The mother is seated at the piano, 
while the Brobdingnagian father and the 
Lilliputian child are having a dance to- 
gether. The big man shuffles about, or 
gives a ponderous skip— heavy of leg 
though light of heart—while the little 
child flies hither and thither likeea leaf 
blown about by the wind, and the puppy- 
dog “Tim” gambols about them. And 
now she must play and they must dance 
—and how the father and mother laugh 
as they “set”? to one another and dance 
to the nameless tune, while the little dog. 
laughs to'see such sport and performs a 
dance of his own! The sweet child-time, 
with its dear, delightful blunders, its per- 
fect imperfect speech (how much more 
expressive is ‘“comfable” than comfort- 
able!)—-so nappy, so complete, so dia- 
mond-bright— has passed away. The 
rarely beautiful golden-brown hair has 
begun to descend below the widening 
shoulders. (What a marvellous thing is 
that daily growth! Why do we wander 
into the realms of imagination for wonders 
when the material world supplies them su 
fully — why into the dim regions of space 
for marvels when they are all about us?) 
The soft, sweet, early dawn is passing 
away ; but it is still the time of childhood, 
innocent, and bright, and gay —still the 
time of fullest love and dependence, of 
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expanding thought and opening character. 
To little Helen her home is still the whole 
world, her parents her dearest friends and 
companions; being by herself, this is 
especially the case with her. There is no 
large nursery in which the little folks come 
to form asociety of theirown. Most of the 
hours of the Indian day have to be passed 
by an English child indoors. The little 
girl can meet her child friends only in the 
morning or the evening. And so here the 
eternal trinity of father and mother and 
child was still complete — an unity. 

But everything costs. The Campbells 
have now to pay for their happy time in 
India. It is a heavy price. The child 
must be sent to England. It is a dreadful 
prospect ; bad enough for the father, worse 
for the wife and mother. For him there 
is the anodyne of his work, the consolation 
of the inevitable. He must remain in 
India. But must she remain with her 
husband or go with her child? It is a 
cruel difficulty. A divided duty and a 
marring of her happiness either way. The 
sacrifice of the duties and joys of her 
wifehood on the one side, of her mother- 
hood on the other. 

Mrs. Campbell’s own mind was made 
up. She wished to remain with her hus- 
band. How terribly lonely he would be 
without them! And how he would be 
cheated! The khansaman’s and the 
bearers’ bills, who would control them 
then? They were excellent servants, but 
the parable of the “unjust steward” is 
true servants’ gospel the worldover. Her 
life in India was thoroughly and com- 
pletely happy. She occupied the highest 
social position there. She had her large 
and beautifully furnished house, with its 
lovely grounds, a large retinue of well- 
trained servants, a carriage to drive in, 
horses to ride. Here she could give her 
kindness and her hospitality full play. 
She could command a large and liberal 
mode of living. She had about her a so- 
ciety of ladies and gentlemen. She had 
troops of friends. Above and beyond all 
this was the dear companionship of her 
husband — John Campbell was good to 
live with, he was so gentle and kind and 
considerate, so unselfish, so thorough a 
gentleman — that true and complete com- 
panionship which is not always to be 
found in married life. But these things 
concerned only Aer; she could set aside 
the consideration of them. What was the 
best for the others —that was the only 
thing that weighed with her. To whom 
was her presence most necessary? To 
her husband, she thought. 
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He, on the other hand, was most urgent 
that she should go with the child. He 
put it solely on the ground of the advan- 
tage to the child; but she knows that he 
wishes to spare the mother and child the 
pain of parting, that he would rather be 
the lonely one, the one to suffer. 

The question would not have stood in 
need of discussion to-day, as the child was 
not to “go home” before the end of the 
year, were it not that Mrs. Campbell had 
received a letter from her sister, who is to 
take the child in case Mrs. Campbell does 
not go herself, saying that her plans have 
been altered, that she cannot now wait for 
the cold season, but has to leave for En- 
gland the moment she can, in July. 

They are seated in Dr. Campbell’s 
study, which looks bright and cheerful, 
notwithstanding that along the whole 
length of the top of one of the large, and 
well-filled book-shelves runs a row of grin- 
ning human skulls — those vacant domes 
of thought, those empty palaces of the 
soul. 

“ July is such a bad month to go home 
in,” says Dr. Campbell. 

“ Not at all,” says Mrs. Campbell. “It 
is better to reach England at the begin- 
ning of summer than of winter.” 

“] think you had better wait until Jan- 
uary next, and then take her home your- 
self.” 

“It would be such a great thing for her 
to escape August and September here,” 
says Mrs. Campbell wilily. 

‘* My dear,” says Dr. Campbell earnest- 
ly, “ think how much the poor little thing 
will suffer at being parted from both of 
us — she who has been so much with us.” 

Mrs. Campbell would have liked to be 
able to make some quick and sufficient 
reply to this, but her heart will not let her. 

“And think if she were to get ill in 
England with no one to look after her.” 

“‘ There would be Joan ” — that was her 
own sister — “and your sisters.” 

“ My love, no one can supply the place 
of a mother to a child of that age.” 

That is the shaft that goes home. Poor 
Mrs. Campbell cannot say anything for 
some moments—she has such a sharp 
pang at the heart. Then she says: “ But 
how can I go away, John, and leave you 
here?” 

“ Why not?” 

“ All alone by yourself, with no one to 
take care of you?” 

“ Oh, I can take care of myself.” 

Mrs. Campbell is too wise to give her 
real opinion on that point —to urge ap 
argument which may defeat her wishes, 
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“And I am thinking of myself, John. 
We have been together twenty years, and 
how can I leave you now?” 

“ We must not think of ourselves, but 
of her.” 

“ We have to think of ourselves too.” 

“It is the arrangement that I should 
like best.” 

“ What! that I should go away from 
you, John? Thank you! I know many 
husbands are happi°st when they are away 
from their wives, b: I did not expect that 
from you, John.” 

“ My dear,” began Mr. Campbell, when 
a voice was heard without the screen of 
split bamboos which hung before one of 
the doorways of the room (the Campbells 
prefer these to curtains, notwithstanding 
that the latter are considered English, 
while to the former attaches the oppro- 
brium of being Indian) was heard ex- 
claiming, “Can I come in?” and Colonel 
Grey enters with his brisk, springy walk, 
and his bright, cheerful face. 

“1 am sure Henry will agree with me,” 
says Mrs. Campbell, “that I had better 
not go to England, but remain with you.” 

“ Hardly, as he has sent his own wife 
=e with the children,” says Dr. Camp- 

ell. 

“What! discussing the old question 
again?” says Colonel Grey. “1 thought 
you had agreed to leave it alone for an- 
other six months.” 

Then Mrs. Campbell tells him of her 
sister’s letter; lays the case before him. 
And now from without comes the short, 
sharp clanging of a small pony’s hoofs. 
The subject of the conversation, the ob- 
ject of so much thought and care —it is 
strange, almost awful, to think of how 
much good or ill, happiness or unhappi- 
ness, to others, we, each one, may be the 
cause — is returning from her morning 
ride. She will soon be in the room; so 
Colonel Grey says quickly, “ My advice is 
this: I think Jean should go home with 
Helen. It would be too great a grief for 
the child to be parted from both of you at 
once. She would fret terribly. She is so 
very tender-hearted. She will be taken 
away from this, the only home she has 
ever known, which has become part of her 
life; separated from her ayah and her 
bearer, from her pony and her dog. And 
to be separated from you both at the same 
time — why, it will be like death to her.” 

“You must go, Jean,” says Dr. Camp- 
bell energetically. 

“It is not as if there were several chil- 
dren who could support and console cne 
another. I am here for the next two 
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years, and Jock and I can take care of one 
another during that time. Jock has all his 
furlough due to him. When I leave he 
goes home on three years’ furlough. Five 
years hence it will be time to send Helen 
to a finishing school ; she will then be old 
enough to take care of herself. There 
will be plenty of people to look after her 
— your sisters, my wife, who I am afraid 
is not likely ever to rejoin me in India 
again,” anda cloud passes over his usually 
sunny face. “ You both return to India 
together. Then, at the end of another 
three years, Jean runs home for a year 
and brings Helen out, a grown-up young 
woman, a finished young lady.” 

The subject of his remarks now raises 
the bamboo screen hanging before one of 
the outer doors and runs into the room. 
Her coming in was like the entrance 
I pause; I was, as the reader anticipates, 
about to write — “of a ray of sunshine ;” 
but at that time and place a ray of sun- 
shine was a symbol of distress and not of 
gladness, a thing to be anathematized and 
not blessed. But certainly the child seems 
to have the sunshine in the sweet twists 
and tangles of her beautiful hair, which, 
blown about as it is now, looks like a 
golden mist. Her coming produces a 
radiance on her father’s face, a brightness 
on her mother’s — all the brighter because 
the dreaded breaking-up of the home has 
been deferred for another year. 

“ Yes, that will do admirably,” says Dr. 
Campbell joyfully. 

*“ And May Wynn wants Helen to be 
one of her bridesmaids,” says Mrs. Camp- 
bell, ina glad and happy voice, the glad- 
ness and happiness of which have, of 
course, no concern whatsoever with May 
Wynn or her marriage. 

“Is she talking about her bridesmaids 
already? Why she was engaged only 
yesterday morning,” says Dr. Campbell, 
as he passes the long fingers, which have 
performed so many a difficult and danger- 
ous operation, lovingly and tenderly over 
his little daughter’s sunpy locks — she 
had come up at once to h « broad knees 
and was leaning tenderly against them 
—and presses the golden head gently 
towards him, as if the thought were pass- 
ing through his mind that he has posses- 
sion of her for a little while longer. 

“Of course not,” says Mrs. Campbell. 
“ But of course we had a long talk about 
her engagement at Mrs. Melvil’s last 
night.” 

May Wynn and Mrs. Campbell are great 
friends; Mrs. Campbell has been as a 
mother to her. 
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“And that was how she came to men- 
tion that she should like Helen for a 
bridesmaid. The marriage is to take 
place a little before Christmas ; her father 
wants her to complete her year with him.” 

“* Naturally,” says Dr. Campbell, as he 
draws his own only daughter still more 
fondly towards him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE EASTERN DAY. 


THOUGH it is the morning after Mr. 
Melv‘l’s delightful surprise of a dance, 
this is not the first time that Dr. Campbell 
and his little daughter have met. The 
sun had not risen when they had gone out 
together for the walk they had taken in 
company every morning ever since she 
could walk, while behind them came the 
buggy in which he was to make his pro- 
fessional round, and the pretty little pony 
on which she was to take her morning 
gallop. And Colonel Grey has also had 
his morning ride. And Mrs. Campbell 
has long been busy with her usual out- 
door and indoor work. But still to-day 
the boom of the morning gun has not 
been the signal of awakening to the En- 
glish folk of the station as it usually is, 
for at the time of its firing a good many 
of them are only just getting into bed. 
And the horses have only just got home, 
and can hardly be taken out again. So 
the Mall has not as many people riding 
and driving on it as usual. Stout old 
Colonel Barnes has his early morning cup 
of tea in bed, and then turns over for an- 
other sleep. A whole day in a snipe jheel, 
a whole day after game, anywhere, does 
not tire Major Coote; but a social func- 
tion like that of the night before does very 
much, and so he too lies in bed and fore- 
goes his usual morning walk. Young 
Walton and young Hill prolong their 
slumbers in the garden long after the sun 
is up. 

But those cool, fresh morning hours 
are deemed by many too precious not 
to be made use of. Mr. Melvil himself 
is out a very little after his usual hour. 
He visits the palace to inspect the prog- 
ress of the work, in the carrying out of 
which those specially long ladders have 
had to be employed; he rides out to an 
ancient royal garden without the walls, 
where, too, the nuwab has requisitioned 
some new work to be done. It is a favor- 
ite place of visit with the Sikunder Be- 
gum ; she wants a new sleeping pavilion 
built there. “She is always wanting 





something,” Mr. Melvil says to himself 
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angrily. When Beatrice Fane calls to 
Lilian — their beds are placed side by side 
in the middle of the room, so as to get the 
benefit of the punkah — the latter replies 
in the words of the sluggard: “ You have 
waked me too soon, I must slumber 
again,” and remains in bed, to the disgust 
of the man pulling the punkah, whose 
labors are thereby prolonged another 
couple of hours— others sleeping is his 
waking. But Beatrice herself is soon 
spinning over the smooth roads with Wil- 
liam Hay in his dog-cart. And this morn- 
ing above all others May Wynn will not 
forego her usual morning drive with her 
father. Philip Lennox, with the lover’s 
greed, had been very urgent with her to 
ride out with him; but no, she must drive 
her father out as usual, though she will 
have a walk in the Public Gardens with 
Philip afterwards. 

Maud Hilton had not more than an 
hour’s sleep. Tossing restlessly on her 
bed, she had welcomed the sound of the 
morning gun as a signal to arise. Dres» 
ing herself noiselessly so as not to awak>n 
Agnes, their beds being also side by side 
under the same punkah, she steps out of 
the room and mounts the inner staircase 
leading on to the lofty, flat-terraced roof. 
She mounts to the highest level of it. A 
profound silence reigns around. The 
night sounds have ceased, those of the 
day not yet begun, or if they have, they 
do not reach up to that height. Itis the 
solemn awakening of the day. The wan 
moon is fading away in the west; the east 
is beginning to glow and dim the splendor 
of the morning star. From where she 
stands the eye has command of a vast 
sweep of landscape, but in this dim light 
it does not obtrude itself upon her notice. 
She is alone with her sorrow. She wres- 
tles with it. She does not seek to ignore 
it. She will meet it face to face. She 
will set it before her in all its due propor- 
tion. Yes, he was the most personable 
man she had ever known — her very ideal 
of a man, both in person and character. 
She had never met another like him; 
should never meet another like him; men 
like him are not common. He had never 
carried his attentions to her to the extent 
that it was dishonorable of him to draw 
back. He was not a man to do anything 
dishonorable. But he had most undoubt 
edly been attracted to her. There was a 
great similarity in their characters. Had 
not those chattering women, who spoil so 
many matches, but whose sharp eyes do 
see things, begun to look wise and talk? 
Had she not observed significant looks 
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when she and Captain Lennox were to- 
gether? He had undoubtedly sought her 
company. It had seemed as if warm 
friendliness might pass into a still warmer 
feeling. It might have been; it would 
have been; she might have been the hap- 
piest of women. Then comes a fierce 
tumult of sorrow and regret and vain im- 
aginings, the latter the worst of all. How 
perfect would her life have been! On 
what a pinnacle of joy should she have 
been set! How she would have bent all 
her powers to make him happy! What 
love and service she would have rendered 
him! How she would have devoted her 
whole life to him! Oh, sad sorrow of the 
“might have been!” These thoughts 
were almost too much for her; they al- 
most overpowered her; almost set loose 
the tears, which must then flow in tor- 
rents. But her pride, her enormous power 
of self-control, came to her aid. She, 
Maud Hilton, allow an unreturned love to 
overpower her! She, Maud Hilton, weep 
fora man! He is worth weeping for, but 
she shall not weep. Her grief had almost 
overthrown her. She had leant her loos- 
ened frame against the parapet wall; she 
had placed her elbows uponit; her head 
had for a moment sunk into her hands. 
The shock has made her reel, but she wiil 
aot let it bear her down. She means to 
ride proudly through the lists of life. She 
lifts herself up into a standing posture. 
She plants herself firmly on her feet. She 
throws back her head. She puts her out- 
ward senses, her hearing and seeing, to 
work again. She listens to the rising 
hum of the town, to the far-off cawing of 
the crows wending their way towards the 
city from their distant leafy roosting- 
places. She sets herself to notice the 
gradual brightening of the sky. She 
watches the gradual coming into view of 
the widespread landscape around. She 
turns her eyes down on the city beneath 
her —looks down on the English quarter. 
There is the tall spire of the church, and 
behind it the high-pitched, thatched roof 
of the bungalow in which May Wynn 
dwells with her father. Had it not been 
for her coming! And why had Lennox 
preferred her? Wherein was May supe- 
rior to herself? She had aslimmer waist 
—that she would allow. Who had the 
better intellect? Who the stronger char- 
acter? Who the noblest nature? Who 
was the better fitted to mate with him? 
Was it because of her soft, languishing 
ways, of her w ly sweetness, her design- 
ing gentleness, her artful feminality, the 
influence of which over men is so well un- 
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derstood? What, the grand concave of 
the heavens and the beautiful spread of 
the earth shut out from her gaze again! 
What, struck blind again! Once more is 
she called upon to fight — but what igno- 
ble foes! She was not ashamed to strug- 
gle with her sorrow. Unmaidenly to allow 
that she loved him — how can she deny 
the fact? What woman could help it? 
That sorrow is a fierce and a strong en- 
emy, but not anignoble one. But these — 
envy and mean detraction! They shall 
not overcome her. No; May Wynn is 
worthy of him —has won him by no mean 
arts — well worthy of him. No, no; that 
sweetness and gentleness and distinctive 
womanliness are indeed her own— are 
genuine and not assumed. She may not 
be what is called a clever woman, but she 
is no silly fool. She has plenty of infor- 
mation, plenty of mental power, has re- 
ceived the highest education. Her gifts 
of mind and person and character are all 
above the common. As worthy a rep- 


resentative of English womanhood, she, 
as he of English manhood. She is well 
God grant them both a 


worthy of him. 
happy life! 

The burthen has fallen from her. The 
pain of the wound cannot be assuaged in 
a moment, the scar of it may remain for 
life ; but she has won in the fight. 

There is now about the house as she 
descends into it, all the bustle of the early 
morning hours. The bearer is dusting 
the furniture in this room, the sweeper 
sweeping out another, a khidmutgar pre- 
paring the early morning tea. Maud sits 
down to have a cup of the modern nectar, 
and her heaviness is still more lightened. 
The spiritual rests a good deal on the ma- 
terial. And nowhere are the reviving and 
refreshing and exhilarating effects of the 
divine herb felt so much as in the feverish, 
languorous East, 

Then Maud descended from the upper 
story in which they live, to the stately 
portico in front of the lower rooms which 
are occupied by the Bank. Here the 
horses, her sister’s and her own, are 
standing ready saddled. She goes up and 
pats the proud neck of Selim, her own 
steed, fondly. He is a splendid Arab 
horse. He has the characteristically 
beautiful head of his noble race in perfec- 
tion. Mark the wide open forehead, the 
large eye, the square jaw, the fine muzzle, 
the large, full nostrils! Maud is not so 
excellent a horsewoman as her sister 
Agnes, but she has learnt all about the 
points of a horse, both from Agnes and 
from her father. She lets her eye dwell 
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fondly a his compact, handsome frame ; 
lets it travel from the long, sloping shoul- 
der to the proudly set-on tail, marks the 
clean, flat legs. Life is not without its 
consolations as long as Selim is her own. 
And now Agnes too comes down, and the 
two mount, and Agnes’s brace of splendid 
black greyhounds are let loose. The sis- 
ters make their way out of the city and get 
on to the banks of the river, where there 
is a wide expanse of open uncultivated 
ground, and there indulge in a long exhil- 
arating gallop. And Maud Hilton’s spirits 
rise as she feels her game little horse 
bounding under her. The ground con- 
sists of long, sloping sand-ridges; as she 
feels him sweeping down a long, soft de- 
clivity she forgets the past —the so recent 
past —in the joy of the immediate pres- 
ent. The Arab horse has a peculiarly 
smooth and easy downward motion in his 
gallop ; and to canter downa long, smooth, 
gentle slope on the back of one is to enjoy 
one of the most delightful sensations on 
earth, as we can from experience say. 
“ Black Care sits behind the horseman,” 
says the Latin poet, implying thereby that 
no one can escapefrom it. Leaving aside 
the metaphor, and coming to the actual 
and physical fact, there is no doubt that 
the best antidote for melancholy, for de- 
pression of spirits, is a good gallop 
through a cold, fresh, bracing atmosphere. 
For the time at least there is no doubt of 
it; you cam gallop away fromcare. There 
is a superiority in riding —cavalier is a 
title of honor — and certainly on the back 
of a good horse you feel superior to every- 
thing. It is said that the great benefit of 
riding arises from its action on the heart. 
Certainly this ride has done Maud Hilton’s 
heart great good. When they have re-en- 
tered the city and arrived at the Public 
Gardens, and, dismounting at one of the 
gateways, have walked into them, and at 
once encountered May Wynnand Philip 
Lennox strolling along a path together, 
Maud is able to greet them and enter into 
conversation with them with easy com- 
posure, even when they have moved to 
the favorite corner by the side of the 
watercourse, and are standing under the 
shadow of the banian-tree where she had 
received the morning before the terrible 
shock of krowing for certain that Philip 
Lennox’s preference was for May Wynn 
and not for her. 

And here they are joined by Beatrice 
Fane and William Hay. And Major Fane 
comes sauntering up under the huge um- 
brella, twirling his little cane. He, of 
course, has to be up early, for the working 
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hours at the arsenal are just now from six 
to twelve. And the number of the party 
is made up to what it was the morning 
before, for though Lilian is not with them, 
Miss Lyster, the girl, if one may so call 
her, with the “ mysterious mother,” comes 
round the beautiful curve of the water- 
course — “ Elaine,” some one had said, as 
they had watched her coming along with 
her peculiar graceful gliding movement, 
her figure standing out so clearly, with 
the open water in front of her and the 
dark mass of shrubs and trees behind — 
and she stops and joins them. She, of 
course, had not lain in bed. For her, 
more than for any one else, itis necessary 
to seek refreshment and strength in the 
cold bath of the early morning air. Most 
so at this season of the year, with its enor- 
mous length of day, when she has to be so 
long with her mother. And they form a 
merry, laughing, rapid-speaking party ; 
for have they not all the events of the 
night before to talk about? And if there 
is reason that some of them (Maud, and 
Agnes for her) should not be very joyful, 
there is also reason why most ot them 
(May Wynn and Beatrice Fane, and Philip 
Lennox and William Hay) should be very 
joyful indeed. 

But now it is time to be indoors; it 
is nearing eight o’clock, They move on 
together to one of the gateways of the 
Gardens and there go their several ways. 
Since they passed here yesterday morn- 
ing it has passed from the region of the 
unexpected into that of the expected that 
Philip Lennox should see May Wynn 
home. They have all soon reached the 
shelter of their respective bungalows, 
Soon those bungalows are all being put 
into a state of siege against the adverse 
forces of the hot wind and sun; the numer- 
ous doors and the few windows are all 
ciosed, the coarse screens of split bam- 
boo hanging before the archways of the 
verandahs, the finer screens of the same 
which hang before the outer doorways of 
the rooms, are all let down to resist the 
entrance of the terrible sunshine, while 
thick, heavy mattresses ofa peculiar kind 
of grass are placed against all the door- 
ways on the westward side, from whence 
comes daily the fierce rush of the fiery 
wind. And now the coolies engaged for 
the purpose have begun their task of 
keeping these grass screens constantly 
wet. 

To those fresh from England, with the 
English vigor in their veins, with the En- 
glish love of movement strong upon them, 
these long hours of confinement in a 
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damp, dark house, are by no means agree- 
able. They do not care for these luxuries 
of the East. But to the old Indian, whose 
powers have been subdued to the climate, 
these long hours seem eminently enjoy- 
able. How delicious the coolness! How 
delightful to recline in your dimly lighted 
room, book in hand, and let the cool, moist 
air blow over you —to suck it in, lightly 
clad as you are, at every pore. That 
pleasure of breathing the whole body over 
is one you do not enjoy in the West. How 
delightful to the overwrought nerves is 
the profound quiet, the deep silence, the 
sense of absolute freedom from intrusion! 
Then there is the same pleasure of con- 
trast, the same sense of delight at escape 
and shelter from the condition of things 
without, that you experience when seated 
of a winter’s night in England in your 
warm, bright, close-curtained room, while 
without is the darkness and the fierce icy 
blast. Here you are in your cool, dark, 
quiet, curtained room, while without is 
the fierce turmoil of the sunshine, the 
fierce rushing of the wind, the glow, the 
heat, and the dust. To escape from that 
terrible glare alone, to escape from that 
terrible heat alone, to escape from those 
-terrible dust-clouds alone, would be 
deemed a blessing — but to escape from 
them all! 

And now comes the usual quiet, retired 
routine of the day. (All life is a routine, 
and, except the beginning and the end of 
it, there are few things in it that are not 
repeated a thousand times over, day by 
day, month by month, year by year.) First 
the delicious cold bath in your own spe- 
cial bath-room ; then the big, many-dished 
Indian breakfast; then some hours of 
reading and music and work; then tiffin; 
then the quiet, very much undressed, 
lounge in your bedroom, or the afternoon 
stesta. And then the men, impatient for 
their racquets, rush out between four and 
five o’clock. But the ladies wait until the 
sun has gone down further ere they 
emerge from the shelter of the house; 
some wait until he has almost set. Then 
comes the evening ride or drive along the 
well-watered Mall; the going to the band; 
the meeting together for a game of cro- 
quet—tennis and afternoon tea, the 
pleasant garden-parties, which are now so 
much in vogue, were not then invented. 
Then for the unmarried men comes the 
evening at the mess. And the married 
foik return home to the excellent full- 
course dinner, with the dainty appoint- 
ments and the pretty adornments of the 
table — the aromatic leaves or rosebuds 
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floating in the finger-glasses is a delightful 
custom —and the black-visaged, white- 
coated, big-turbaned attendants who wait 
so well, moving about so noiselessly on 
their naked feet. Then come the after- 
dinner hours, passed as they are here with 
us. And then to bed, under the waving 
punkah, with nothing but a sheet over you 
or under you. But we have not arrived at 
bedtime yet. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE NEWS FROM MEHNDI ALI. 


MRS. CAMPBELL has a dinner-party to- 
night. The Hiltons are dining with her. 
Mrs. Hilton is a great friend of hers, and 
she is very fond of the two girls. As May 
Wynn is also a great favorite with her, 
perhaps a greater, having come to her 
more for assistance and advice, the good 
lady had been greatly troubled when the 
question arose on which of the two, Maud 
Hilton or May Wynn, Captain Lennox 
was likely to bestow the golden apple of 
his choice. Generalizing from her own 
happy case, Mrs. Campbell was a warm 
advocate of marriage, and always liked to 
help on one if she could. But here she 
had stood aloof; how could she help the 
one without hurting the other? It is a 
very disagreeable thing to have one’s feel- 
ings tugging opposite ways. What she 
would have liked best, perhaps, would 
have been for Lennox to have proposed to 
Maud before May came. Then there 
would have been none of this bother, none 
of this troublesome divided feeling. How- 
ever, the matter is settled now, and if she 
is very sorry for Maud she is very glad 
for May. Tommy Walton and Loo Hill 
are also dining with her to-night. They 
are great favorites with her, as indeed 
they are with every one in the station, for. 
notwithstanding their boyish follies an¢ 
foolishnesses, they are both honest, open- 
hearted, straightforward, mettlesome lads. 

And stout old Barnes is dining to-night 
where he loves best to dine —at his own 
mess, the arrangements of which have 
been brought to such a pitch of perfection 
by his constant, loving care; where the 
soup is always so good and the entrées so 
toothsome (people do not care to eat the 
fish from the Jumna, because of the dead 
bodies, you know); and the gram-fed mut- 
ton, so fat and juicy; and the curry, 
whether wet or dry, so excellent ; and the 
pudding a pudding; and the overland 


| cheese so fresh; and the excellent wines 


cooled to perfection. 
And Major Coote is dining at his own 
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mess, that of the 76th, though the long 
function is to him more a source of sorrow 
than of delight, as it is to his good friend 
Barnes—so do men differ. What he 
himself likes best is the scratch meal 
cooked at a camp-fire, on some rugged 
Himalayan slope, high up; or in the 
depths of some tiger-haunted jungle, low 
down. 

And Mrs. Fane has one of the dinner- 
parties she loves best, small and select: 
Mr. Melvil and old Brigadier Moss and 
his wife, and Colonel Grey, and one or 
two others. William Hay is dining there 
also; thisis now almost a matter of course. 
And May Wynn, too, has a dinner-party 
of her own; very small but sufficient, con- 
sisting as it does of her father and Philip 
Lennox and herself. 

And while the English people are sit- 
ting down quietly to their dinners the 
Sikunder Begum is pacing her chamber 
restlessly, moving quickly backwards and 
forwards from one wall to the other. And 
the slave-girl is standing in the narrow 
balcony without, and looking down the 
giddy depth below her, with the thought, 
the firm anticipation, that some day the 
begum will lead her to that low parapet 
and bid her jump over, or push her over, 
or order the eunuch, Jhundoo Khan, to 
cast her over. The begum seems in the 
very mood for such a deed to-night; she 
has stormed at her, and raved at her, and 
beaten her, and all for nothing. 

“ Ayh! pig-begotten ¥ 

The girl rushes into the chamber so 
hastily that her foot catches in something 
and she stumbles, and the begum, taking 
advantage of her posture, hits her on the 
back of the head with herslipper. Luckily 
the hard round knot into which the girl’s 
hair is twisted breaks the force of the 
blow. 

“ Always tumbling about, you fool!” 
cries the begum. “Go and call Jhundoo 
Khan —call him quickly. Call him at 
once, you—— ” 

The girl rushes out and then rushes 
back again, breathless. 

“ He is coming!” she says, panting. 

“Coming! why did you not bring him 
with you? I told you to bring him with 

ou 
her No; only to call him,” gasps the girl. 

“Do you want to make me out a liar, 
you vile-born, foul-fed, daughter of Sa- 
tan!” cries the begum furiously. “ I say 
that I told you to bring him with you, and 
you say that I told you only to call him. 
Do you want to make me outa liar? Do 
you? Do you?” 
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The vituperation has somewhat relieved 
the begum’s feelings, and she is about to 
relieve them still further by a little use of 
the slipper, when the heavy inner door of 
the apartment is opened, the heavy pur- 
dah or curtain lifted, and the eunuch en- 
ters. 

“ What have you been about?” cries 
the begum, turning upon him. “I sent 
for you half an hour ago.” “ Half an hour 
ago!—two minutes ago,” says Jhundoo 
Khan coolly. 

Of course he was desirous of keeping 
in the begum’s good graces, more espe- 
cially at this time, when there seemed so 
near a prospect of the nuw4b regaining 
his ancient independent power, in which 
case the Sikunder Begum would rule the 
State, and be in a position to make those 
she favored wealthy and powerful. But 
he was the begum’s keeper and not her 
servant; and,. like those of his unhappy 
class, he was very sensitive to praise and 
blame. 

“ You went on with what you were do- 
ing.” ; 

“I was sitting down and had to get 
up.” 

“Then you must have crawled up the 
stairs.” 

“T could not fly up them like a bird.” 

The begum keeps a book of reprisals 
— in which Melvil’s name has prominent 
entry—a mental memorandum-book of 
scores to be paid off. She makes an entry 
in itnow. But she does not care to quarrel 
with the eunuch just at present; she has 
need of his services in many ways. So 
she turns to the slave-girl and says, “ Be- 
gone, you witch!” and then, turning to 
Jhundoo Khan, — 

“* Has the messenger returned ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ He has been gone a very long time.” 

“Tt is some way to the Sepoy lines, and 
then Rustum Khan has to communicate 
with Matadeen Panday. Calm yourself 
— they will both be here very soon, I am 
sure.” 

‘To calm her restlessness, the begum 
steps out into the balcony and lets the cool 
evening air rest on her bare head, meet 
her bare face. The beautiful balcony with 
its tapering marble columns profusely 
adorned with inlaid work, and its ex- 
quisitely pierced marble panels — and the 
beautiful woman with her lovely face and 
exquisite figure, which her veil of = 
lightness enveloped but did not conceal, 
standing out on it—would have made a 
charming picture. But the begum does 
not stand there long; she hears the creak 
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of the heavy door, and steps back into the 
room. It is the Soubahdar Rustum Khan. 
She welcomes him eagerly. ‘What is 
the news?’ he asks, as, after their ex- 
change of hasty greetings, he and the 
begum seat themselves — she on the di*s, 
he on a stool by its side. “Is it about th. 
court-martial ?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ What is the sentence?” 

“The Havildar Guffoor Khan 

“ My cousin!” 

“ And four others, imprisonment for ten 
years.” 

“Ten years imprisonment! ” 

“ And all the others five years.” 

“ They shall not suffer it!” 

“It is resolved so—not even for one 
day. Their brother sowars will march to 
the jail to-morrow afternoon and deliver 
them.” (The men referred to were the 
mutinous troopers of the 3rd Cavalry at 
Abdoolapore, of course.) ‘ The two Se- 
poy regiments have agreed to join with 
them. They will slay their English offi- 
cers, and, after they have’ delivered the 
men from jail, all three regiments will 
march straight forhere. They will march 


” 


away at once, so that the English soldiers 
may not be able to overtake them before 
they have reached here.” 


“ This will be to-morrow morning?” 

“ No, to-morrow evening.” 

“‘ Why the delay?” 

“Do you not see? If they set to work 
in the morning they would have to march 
all through the heat of the day, and per- 
haps not be able to cook their bread, and 
their movements would be known, and 
the infidels would be able to make their 
arrangements in the daytime when every 
one is at his post and things are easy to 
be got at, and would be able to follow 
them quickly and gain every information 
about them. No, no; Mehndi Ali has 
arranged much better. He has sent me 
full particulars.” 

The begum picks up from the bed what 
looks like a little bit of white pencil, but 
is in reality a long, narrow strip or ribbon 
of paper tightly rolled up. It is Mehndi 
Ali’s communication, sent in this form for 
easy concealment about the person of the 
messenger ; it could also in this form be 
more easily got rid of in case of necessity, 
flung away to a distance, or dropped so as 
not to be seen, or swallowed. 

“ The warriors will seize their arms to- 
morrow evening about sunset, at the time 
when the infidels are engaged in their 





devotions, gathered together in their place | 
of worship, where they blaspheme the | 
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name of God, saying that he :. not one, 
but three.” 

“ Truly hell shall be their portion for 
it,” says Rustum Khan. 

“Seizing their arms, they will set fire 
to their lines and to the houses of their 
Officers, and slay such of these as are 
abent,” reads on the begum. “Then the 
English will be confused and daunted. 
They will not know what is about to be 
attempted against them under the cover 
of the night. They will be taken un- 
awares. They will not be able to make 
any arrangements during the night time, 
not be able to get their guns out. The 
man in command here is like a fat buf- 
falo. He is not active, neither in mind 
nor in body. There is nothing to fear 
from him.” 

The begum is now speaking and read- 
ing in a very calm, quiet, self-possessed 
way; now that she has settled down to 
business her irritability and excitability 
have quite departed from her. 

“Then, the prisoners being delivered, 
the three regiments will march straight for 
here. They will have the whole cool night 
to travel in.” 

“ Then they ought to be here on Mon- 
day morning ?” 

“Yes, early; even if they take a rest 
on the way.” 

“Why, they may arrive just at the very 
time when we are on parade.” 

“On parade! There are no parades 
now.” 

“Yes, there is to be a general parade 
of all three regiments on Monday morn- 
ing. The order was issued to-day.” 

“Why this?” 

“In order that we may have read out to 
us a proclamation of the government in 
connection with the disbandment of the 
regiment at Barrackpore.” 

“When will the parade be held?” 

“ At sunrise.” 

“ They may not be here until later; it 
is forty miles. But the men of your regi- 
ment are ready to join them whenever 
they may come?” 

“Beyond doubt.” 

‘* And the men of the 76th ?” 

“Yes; it has had its face turned away 
from the governnent for a long time. 
Most of the men are Brahmins. But you 
must make sure of the Soubahdar Mata- 
deen Panday; he is a Brahmin of the 
highest caste. He has great influence 
with the men. A great deal will depend 
on him —everything may depend on 
him.” 

‘“* How is he to be secured?” 
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“I have told you already. Don’t you 
know how the Brahmins get money out of 
the people on every occasion they can — 
ata birth, or a marriage, or a death, and 
the various days after them. They always 
go about with their mouths wide open; 
their hands are always stretched out. 
They are always wanting to be fed, want- 
ing to have something given to them; al- 
ways looking for gifts and presents. The 
Brahmins are always seeking for money ; 
gold, or silver, or copper—it does not 
matter whick. And Matadeen Panday is 
more greedy after money even than most 
of his bond brethren. You can only buy 
him for money.” 

The begum frowns. On her face has 
been a quiet look of fixed thought, of set 
reflection ; but now there suddenly comes 
over it acurious expression, the meaning 
of which Rustum Khan does not under- 
stand at all — because he is not acquainted 
with the circumstances which have pro- 
ducedit. Atthis moment the begum is 
thinking how she might have purchased 
Matadeen Panday’s adherence otherwise 
than by money. Brahmins possess the 
right of entry into the women’s private 
apartment, into the sacred precincts of the 
zenana, and are said to put it to other than 
pious uses, 

But the begum had rejected his ad- 
vances peremptorily. Her principles were 
lax; but she did draw a line, the line .of 
religion ; her favors were limited by the 
pretty wide circle of the faith. That was 
her standard of honor. That was where 
her religious principles came in. Not even 
for the sake of the cause on whose suc- 
cess her heart was so much set could she 
violate that rule. 

“* Well, then, he must be bought.” 

“Tt is the more necessary to secure 
him, because the city guards next week 
are to be furnished by his regiment, and 
he himself will be in command of the 
guard at the palace here.” 

“Ha! One of the first things to be 
done on Monday will be to obtain posses- 
sion of the gates of the city and of the 
palace here. Yes; he must be secured. 
The next thing to be done will be to gain 
possession of the arsenal and of the gov- 
ernment treasury.” 

“It may not be so easy to gain posses- 
sion of the arsenal.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ The gates are strong.” 

“There are only six or seven English- 
men in the arsenal.” 

“ There are the Khulasees, the men on 
the fixed establishment.” 
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“They are not trained men like your 
sepoys.” 

“ But if the Englishmen only close the 
gates, how are we to force them open? 
There is no water before the gate opening 
on to the river just now, and there is no 
moat before the gate opening into the 
city; but still the gates are very strong, 
and we have no means of blowing them 
open — we have no guns.” 

“If you cannot get through the gates, 
you must get over the walls,” says the 
begum. 

“ How?” says Rustum Khan. 

“‘ By means of ladders.” 

“But we have no ladders, The walls 
are very lofty. We should need scaling- 
ladders — very long ladders.” 

“They have been provided for us,” says 
the begum, smiling. 

“Provided for us! By whom?” says 
Rustum Khan, looking puzzled. 

“ By Mr. Melvil,” says the begum, with 
a laugh. 

“Mr. Melvil! In what way?” 

“In connection with the repairs to the 
palace. Very tall ladders. They are 
standing in the east courtyard now.’ 

“Good! How good!” says Rustum 
Khan. “What 4 mind your Highness 
has!” 

“Things are done by thinking,” says 
the begum. “ The seizure of the magazine 
must be your business, Rustum Khan.” 

“Very well.” 

“And you must devote to-morrow to 
thinking over what has to be done and in 
what manner it can be done. You must 
make arrangements with the Soubahdar 
Matadeen Panday and the others who are 
on our side. Futteh ba bundobust” (“ar- 
rangements ensure success,” or, “ victory 
(comes) from arrangements”), says the 
begum, repeating her favorite maxim. 

The heavy curtain is lifted and the 
eunuch, Jhundoo Khan, habitual betrayer 
of his trust, ushers the Soubahdar Mata- 
deen Panday into the room. After an in- 
terchange of complimentary greetings (tlie 
soubahdar is very much of a ladies’ man, 
after the Oriental fashion), the begum 
desires him to be seated, with her most 
honeyed words and in her sweetest man- 
ner. Then she proceeds to business at 
once ; raises the epistle from Mehndi Ali 
Khan, which hangs down like a long curl, 
and informs him of the contents of it. 

“‘ The three regiments will be here early 
on Monday morning. They take posses- 
sion of the city. The English are driven 
out or slain. We regain our ancient sov- 
ereignty.” 
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“ They willonls srow away their means 
of liveliheod—i.scur great loss, as the 
two regiments that have mutinied in Ben- 
gal havy done,” says Matadeen Panday, 
shaking his head. 

“ They will not lose, but gain,” says the 
begum. ‘ What rewards shall not be be- 
stowed on those who place kings and 
princes on their thrones again?” 

“All this if they succeed. But they 
may fail.” 

“We cannot fail, if we are only bold 
and brave enough. And you are not a 
adur-phokna” (a colloquialism correspond- 
ing to our “funk-stick”), ‘“ soubahdar 
sahib! You have displayed your valor on 
many a battle-field.” 

This was an appeal to the old man’s 
vanity, which she knew was large. 

“TI can be brave enough for my own 
profit, but not to my loss,” says the old 
Brahmin coolly. 

“Loss! There can be noloss! And 
look at the gain! You obtain the com- 
mand, the full command, of your regiment, 
in which you are now of less account 
than the English sergeant. You obtaina 
thousand rupees a month, instead of your 
beggarly sixty or seventy. All this at 
once ; and hereafter titles and honors, an 
estate.” 

“What I have, I have,” says the old 
man sententiously. “What I may have, 
I may have; but I have it not. One bird 
in the hand is worth many in the bush. 
The dog opened his mouth to catch the 
shadow and lost the bone. My means of 
subsistence is secure for the rest of my 
life. In two years more I get my pension. 
I can then eat my bread sitting at ho.ae.” 

“Tf there is any one to give ii to you. 
But if the Corapany’s va (rule) is overset, 
ar will be your pension then?” 

“ey geenadtinn 

“Tt must be.” 

“ Keep to the certain until the uncertain 
becomes the certain,” says the old soldier- 
priest. Such play on words is much loved 
by Orientals. The passages in Shake- 
speare filled with elaborate conceits and 
an elaborate play on words —to the very 
crack of doom — such as the one in which 
occurs the line, “ asingle-soled jest, solely 
singular for the singleness ” — which have 
lost all merit with us, would still be highly 
valued in the East. 

“I like certainties,” he says, stroking 
his long, projecting chin. ‘ While the 
Company is supreme I know what to do. 
When the power of the king of Delhi and 
the nuw4b of Khizrabad is re-established, 
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“ They are about to be re-established.” 

“ Befayeda” (“no good” —literally, 
“without profit”), says Rustum Khan, 
looking at the begum significantly. 
“ Words will not do it. And we are losing 
time. There are many things to settle.” 

The begum would rather have gained 
her point by argument. She did not like 
parting with any of her garnered security, 
any of her hoarded power. But if it must 
be done it must. 
point at once. 

“ What amount will secure us your ser- 
vices ?” 

“Tam not greedy,” says the old man, 
“not greedy in the least. I want no more 
than what I have. But I like a certainty. 
I want a certainty to replace my certainty ; 
a sum of money that will afford me an 
income equivalent to my pension. The 
trouble, and the risk of losing one’s life, 
I give you for nothing.” 

The begum descends from the bedstead. 
As she stands within an arm’s length of 
him, the old Brahmin gazes at her as the 
Elders of old gazed on Susannah. The 
begum moves round to the back of the 
bedstead. She opens the huge coarse 
lock of the coffer with a huge coarse key. 
She lifts the heavy lid. She comes back 
again to the front of the bed with a little 
packet in her hand. She unwraps the 
piece of coarse linen, such as jewellers 
wrap their wares in, and gives to viewa 
splendid jewel. How the huge gems glit- 
ter in the glare of the primitive oil-lamp, 
shaped exactly like the old Roman ones, 
which the eunuch had lighted before he 
left the room! How the old man’s eyes 
glisten in return! 

“ There ! — the value of that will ensure 
you an income larger than any the Com- 
pany has ever paid you or is ever likely 
to pay you.” 

The soubahdar extends an eager hand 
to meet her lagging, reluctant one. He 
clutches at the concentrated wealth. He 
holds the jewel up towards the light. His 
eyes drink in its brightness, How it 
sends forth beams of light! How the 
emeralds and the rubies glow! How the 
huge diamonds sparkle and send forth 
their gleams of many-colored light! How 
they coruscate! Their sparkle is too 
much for the begum; she must have the 
jewel in her hand again. Her pretty little 
forefinger and thumb remove it from be- 
tween the long, lean forefinger and square- 
topped thumb of *the soubahdar almost 
with a snatch. 

* You buckle it like this ———” 

“ Oh, yes!” cries the soubahdar, as he 


And she goes to the 
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snatches it back again and disposes of it 
quickly amid the folds of his clothing. 

They then address themselves to busi- 
ness. This does not take very long. The 
begum has reduced what is to be done to 
a formula: “Seize the city gates, the 
arsenal, and the government treasury.” 
They will then be in possession of the 
great fortified city, with all its historical 
associations and influences; have within 
its walls a large garrison of well-drilled 
soldiers ; have the means of paying them ; 
be well supplied with artillery, with guns 
both heavy and light, with muskets and 
cartridges, with weapons of every kind, 
with a great store of powder and shot and 
shell, with all the munitions of war. It 
would be no easy matter for the English 
to dislodge them. At all events, they 
would not be able to do soat once. They 
would not have the means ready. This 
was not the season of the year for opera- 
tions in the field; and if they did not 
retake the city at once their chance of 
doing so would diminish day by day. The 
movement would spread. The Company 
had created an army the like of which for 
numbers, discipline, and equipment had 
never been seen in India before — had 
made and manufactured a supply of can- 
non, a store of all the munitions of war, 
such as had never been seen there before 
either, These great engines of success 
would now be turned against itself. This 
great ready-made army numbered five 
hundred thousand men. The swarms of 
Mahratta cavalry would take the field 
again; the Mahomedan powers, the Hin- 
doo powers, would raise great forces; the 
famous Sikh army would reform; it was 
but the other day that its soldiers had 
been forced to lay down their arms ; they 
were not yet reconciled to the pick and 
the ploughshare. Taught by former ex- 
perience, Mahomedan, Mahratta, Rajpoot, 
Sikh, would all make common cause 
against the English. The white-faced in- 
truders would be swept out of the land, 
would never be able to gain a footing in it 
again. So discourses the begum. 

“ The Kafir has got the better of us after 
all,” exclaims the begum when Matadeen 
Panday had departed, a little while after- 
wards. ‘“ He has got the certainty of the 
jewel and we the uncertainty of his prom- 
ise. Suppose he should prove false to us 
at the last?” 

“ He will not now. He did not like to 
run the risk of finding himself a penniless 
man forced to work or beg. If our enter- 
prise does not succeed, why, he will seek 
safety in some temple and have ample 
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means to live there quietly and comfort: 
ably.” 

“We must succeed,” says the begum. 
“But suppose we should not, what would 


youdo?” 


“Oh, I do not know,” says Rustum 
Khan, with a gay, careless laugh. “ Some- 
thing ——” 





From Time. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


A YOUNG MAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


My first meeting with Browning came 
about in this wise. I was sitting in the 
studio of a famous sculptor, who — kindly 
forgetful of my provincial rawness — was 
entertaining me with anecdotes of his 
great contemporaries; amongst them, 
Browning. To name him was to undo 
the floodgates of my young enthusiasm. 
Would my sculptor friend help me to meet 
the poet, whose teaching had been m 
only dogma? “Oh,” said my friend, 
“that’s easy. Write to him—he is the 
most amiable fellow in the world —and 
tell him about yourself, and how much you 
want to know him. Say, if you like, that 
you are a friend of mine.” The advice 
seemed simple but useless. I felt that 
not even the portfolio of unpublished 
poems which the imaginative eye might 
have beheld palpable under my arm could 
so fortify my modesty. But my friend 
assured me that Browning would not be 
offended ; so, after waiting some weeks 
for my crescent courage, I wrote. The 
letter, I suppose, was juvenile enough, 
but Iam sure that it was sincere. The 
next day came the poet’s answer; and 
though there is little in it of self-revela- 
tion, little that will add to the biographer’s 
knowledge, I shall quote it; for it seems 
to me an admirable exposition of a cour- 
tesy and graceful kindness, rare, even 
amongst smaller poets. Here it is: — 


My DEAR SIR, — I beg to acknowledge and 
thank you for your very kind letter, and to 
say it will give me great pleasure to see you 
if possible. There are difficulties, however, 
in the way of my doing so next week, if you 
only remain in Town “‘ for a few days.’”” My 
son returns, the day after to-morrow, with his 
wife, from their honeymoon at Venice, to stay 
with me till to-morrow week only, when they 
leave for Liverpool and America—there to 
pass the winter. During their short stay, I 
am bound to consult their convenience, and 
they will be engaged in visiting or being vis- 
ited by friends, so as to preclude me from any 
chance of an hour at my own disposal. Ifyou 
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please —or, rather, if circumstances permit 
you —to give me the pleasure of seeing you 
at 12 on Saturday morning, the first day when 
I shall be at liberty, I shall be happy to re- 
ceive you; but if your ‘‘few days”’ do not 
include the 5th of November I must hope to be 
more fortunate on another occasion. Mean- 
time, and always, believe me to be grateful for 
your sympathy, and very sincerely, — Yours, 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


That my contemplated visit to London 
did stretch itself to the 5th of November 
will be readily believed. I will spare you 
any detailed analysis of the pride with 
which, at the appointed hour, I stood be- 
fore the door of the house in De Vere 
Gardens, into which Mr. Browning had 
but recently moved. I was taken up to 
his study and shown in. The first thing 
that struck me was that he had built up a 
barrier of books around his table, per- 
haps because he feared a too practical 
enthusiasm. Huge heaps of books lay 
on the floor, the chairs, the table; and at 
first I thought the room otherwise unoccu- 
pied. But suddenly a dapper little figure 
emerged from a huge armchair by the 
fire, and stepped briskly across the room. 
For a moment I was bewildered. The 
poet’s face was familiar in photographs, 
but I had somehow imagined him a tall, 
gaunt man. I recovered myself to find 


him standing before me, holding both my 
hands, and saying, “ Now this is really 
very kind of you, to come so far just to 


see an old man like me.” Then he 
dragged up a companion chair and forced 
me into it, standing for some - moments by 
my side, with his hand on my shoulder. 
Then he sat down and said, “‘ Well, tell 
me all about yourself. Have you not 
brought some of your poems to show 
me?” Of course I had not — I wanted to 
see him, and talk of his work. But fora 
while he would not let me doso. “We'll 
talk about me later, if you like, though 
I’m rather tired of the subject,” he said ; 
and proceeded to question me pretty 
closely about my aims and work. Then 
he sat and thought a while; then came 
across to me again and said, “Do you 
know that I was nearly fifty before I made 
any money out of my writings? That’s 
the truth; and you will understand my 
reluctance to advise any one to embark on 
sucha cruel career. But—if you really 
mean to go in for it—I would do any- 
thing I could to shorten your time of wait- 
ing. So you must just send me some of 
your work, that I may give you my candid 
opinion, if you think it’s worth having. 
And now come and see my books.” 
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He explained that he had not had time 
to put things straight— hence the wild 
disorder of his library. We set to work 
to arrange some of the heaps of books 
upon the shelves, while he drew my atten- 
tion to this or that literary relic. Here 
were his wife’s books ; a Hebrew Bible, 
with her exquisitely neat marginalia ; here 
her favorite Greek authors. He spoke 
little of her or them, holding them out in 
silence, while the vivacity left his face. 
“ You like Landor?” he asked suddenly. 
‘“‘ Here is the first book he ever bought as 
a boy, which he gave to me afterwards.” 
Iam not sure, but I think it wasa Latin 
author. On its soiled fly-leaf was written 
Landor’s name, with an affectionate line 
to his friend Browning. ‘ You can guess 
that I’m very proud of that ;” he said, and 
went on to speak of his historical friend- 
ship with Landor. “ They used to talk 
about him as if he were a wild beast; but, 
if you knew how to manage him, he was 
as docile and affectionate as achild. And 
whata brain!” Then I must see some 
of his art treasures; a beautiful tryptych 
over the fireplace, some splendid tapestry, 
some Venetian glass. 

We went down to lunch, and I was in- 
troduced to the poet’s sister, who is, I 
was instantly ready to aver, the most 
charming little lady in the world. I don’t 
remember much of the talk at lunch — 
except that it turned on Ruskin and his 
art views, with which latter, it seemed to 
me, Browning had not much sympathy. 
He told-me two anecdotes designed to 
prove Ruskin’s technical inaccuracy ; one 
relating to Michael Angelo, the other to 
Browning’s own exquisite poem, “ Andrea 
del Sarto.” “But never mind,” said 
Browning, “he writes like an angel.” 
Lunch was finished, and my host apolo- 
gized for having to turn me out, as he was 
obliged to attend some “preposterous 
meeting,” he said. I was standing in the 
hall, saying good-bye, when suddenly he 
turned and ran up-stairs. Presently he 
returned, bringing with him a copy of his 
wife’s poems. “ Will you take this as a 
record of what I hope is only the first of 
many meetings?” he said. “I can’t find 
any of my own in that muddle up-stairs, 
but I would rather you had this than any 
of mine.” Yes, I took it, as proud as a 
boy could be who receives such an honor 
from his chief idol; prouder than I shall 
ever be again as I read the inscription: 
“ With the best wishes and regards of 
Robert Browning.” And I went away, 
after he had made me promise — as though 
it were a thing I might be unwilling to do 
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— to let him know when I should be next 
in town. 

A promise which seemed somewhat 
harder of fulfilment was that which I had 
made — to submit some of my poems to 
him. What he thought of them is noth- 
ing to the purpose; I refer to the fact that 
I did so submit them to his criticism 
because I wish to quote a couple of sig- 
nificant sentences in the letter which con- 
tained his criticism. The first is a 
passing, but pathetic reference to his own 
writing. ‘ With all your goodness to my 
own work,” he said, “you know well 
enough how long it has been before the 
world, and how moderate a recognition of 
any sort of worth in it ever happened till 
lately ; so I dare say nothing as to chances 
of popularity which your poems are likely 
to attain.” That letter was dated “ Dec. 
6, °87;”’ two years later, when I heard of 
his splendid death at Venice, my memory 
went back to that sad phrase. 

The other noticeable sentence was one 
which seems to express an opinion curi- 
ously at- variance with the views on the 
same subject generally imputed to him, 
and, indeed, appropriated by him in more 
than one poem. Every student remem- 


bers that graphic little piece, “Shop,” in 
which he rejects so emphatically the com- 


mon view that Shakespeare, even in his 
sonnets, ever expressed his own life i — 


With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart! Once more! 
Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shake- 
speare he! 


To this one adds, of course, the views 
implied in ‘** One Word More.” Against 
it, set this passage which followed some 
helpful words of advice. 

“Tf you determine to go on writing — 
as in this instance — poetry straight out 
of your own experience, I think you will 
easily attain the great and good end of 
affording help to a nobler bearing of sor- 
row, or firmer faith in eventual freedom 
from it.” 

The sentence gives, of course, but slight 
material wherefrom to construct a theory 
of any kind; but 1 have always felt it an 
indication that Browning was sometimes 
ready to admit the defensibility of a theory 
of art which he had condemned so plainly. 
Which is to say that he was but a man. 

My next visit to Browning was paid in, 
I think, the following February ; but of it 
I shall say little, since our conversation 
was chiefly concerned with no more im- 
portant subject than my own work. I 
recollect, however, one story which he 
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told me of his early fortunes. It has been 
repeated once or twice since his death, 
but as my recollection of it differs in cer- 
tain details from that ofits other tellers, I 
may quote it here. Shortly after the pub- 
lication of “ Sordello,’’ a copy of the work 
fell into the hands of John Stuart Mill, 
who, impressed by its power, wrote to the 
editor of a review with which he was then 
connected, and expressed his wish to no- 
tice it at length. The editor replied that 
unfortunately, just as the last issue of the 
journal was going to press, it had been 
found necessary to add a short “ fill up 
par” toa column of reviews. Some one 
in the office had taken one from a pile of 
volumes on his table and hastily skimmed 
it. The book chanced to be “ Sordelio” 
and the reviewer dismissed it with this 
line: “The author of ‘ Sordello’ should 
bear in mind that Shelley was great in 
spite of, not because of, his obscurity.” 
Therefore Mill sent to Browning his copy, 
in which passages were marked for quota- 
tion, and memoranda for criticism pen- 
cilled. “If that review had appeared,” 
said Browning a little bitterly —and I 
cannot remember that he ever again spoke 
with the least tinge of bitterness of his 
hostile critics — “it would have made 
twenty years’ difference to my reputa- 
tion.” 

An amusing, if trivial, circumstance 
marked my next visit. Amongst my 
friends I counted a very clever woman, 
who, with me, was a Browning lover ; and 
her enthusiasm had led her to the com- 
pilation of a manuscript birthday book, 
wherein — in pleasant variation of a too 
familiar custom —a quotation from his 
poems was set against each day. This 
I took to him at her request to get his 
autograph. He seemed rather touched by 
such apparent devotion — for the compila- 
tion of the book must have been no. light 
labor —and willingly sat down to write 
his name. He turned over the pages to 
find his own date, but seemingly without 
success. At last he turned to me with 
something very like a grin of amusement, 
and said, “ Look here, the girl has actually 
left out my birthday!” Soshe had. One 
page finished on the 6th of May, the next 
began on the 8th; while the 7th was 
omitted altogether. The poet crammed 
his name in at the corner, amiably 
enough; but he did not for some time 
forget the really curious coincidence by 
which the lady had omitted the one day 
in the year which she held in most affec- 
tionate memory. 

A few weeks later, I called again at the 
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beautiful house in De Vere Gardens. The 
poet had just come in, he told me, from a 
meeting of the committee for the memo- 
rial to Matthew Arnold, and he was evi- 
dently very depressed by the sad thoughts 
which had come upon him of his “ dear 
old friend, Mat.” “I have been thinking 
all the way home,” he said, “ of his hard- 
ships. He told me once, when I asked 
him why he had written no poetry lately, 
that he could not afford to do it; but that, 
when he had saved enough, he intended to 
give up all other work, and go back to 
poetry. I wonder if he has gone back to 
it zow.”’ Here Browning’s voice shook, 
and he was altogether more deeply moved 
than I had ever seen him, “It’s very 
hard, isn’t it?” he went on, “that a use- 
less fellow like me should have been able 
to give up all his life to it — for, as I think 
I told you, my father helped me to pub- 
lish my early books — while a splendid 
poet like Arnold actually could not afford 
to write the poetry we wanted of him.” 
Then we fell to discussing certain ques- 
tions of ethics and religion; or, rather, I 
listened as he, with a curiously dreamy 
look, gave me some of his thoughts in 
short and somewhat gnomic sentences. It 
chanced that I had just been reading Mr. 
Nettleship’s admirable essays on Brown- 


ing’s poetry, and had been especially 
impressed with the analysis and interpre- 


tation of “Childe Roland.” The poem 
had, when I first read it, weighed on me 
like a terrible nightmare. It was so vivid 
in its details, its desolation was so real, 
that I had never quite shaken off its 
effect; but I had not, for that, been able 
to see exactly what it meant, or whether 
it meant anything more than a dreadful 
fantasy of lonely terror. Those who have 
read the volume I have spoken of will 
remember that Mr. Nettleship puts for- 
ward an exceedingly subtle —and, as it 
seemed to me, satisfying — interpretation 
of the poem. Accordingly, when a chance 
mention of the poem by Browning brought 
it back to my memory, I ventured to ask 
its meaning, and to ask whether he ac- 
cepted Mr. Nettleship’s interpretation. 
“Oh, no,” he said, “not at all.” I sup- 
pose I looked disappointed or surprised, 
for he instantly added, “ Understand, I 
don’t repudiate it, either; I only mean 
that I was conscious of no allegorical in- 
tention at all in writing it. ’Twas like 
this: one year in Florence, I had been 
rather lazy; and I made a resolution that 
I would write something every day. Well, 
the first day I wrote about some roses, 
suggested by a magnificent basket of roses 
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which some one had sent to my wife. 
The next day ‘ Childe Roland’ came upon 
me asa kind of dream. I ad to write it, 
then and there — finished it the same day, 
I believe. But it was simply that I had 
to do it. I did not know then what I 
meant, beyond that, and I’m sure I don’t 
know now. But I’m very fond of it.” 
This has always seemed to me one of the 
most striking instances possible of “ un- 
conscious intention.” It seems almost 
impossible that there could have been no 
deliberate purpose in the mind of the 
poet who wrote so carefully elaborated a 
poem, in which the most trivial detail 
has its obvious use, and which is so ad- 
mirably coherent as a whole, And, at 
least, it is a marvellous poem to have 
written in a single day. 

That morning Mr. Browning was in an 
unusually communicative mood. Gener- 
ally he would say, “ Oh, I don’t want to 
talk about my poems—they were quite 
enough trouble to write without talking of 
them.” But to-day he spoke of one and 
another, reciting scraps, and chatting 
about their aims. To my deep subse- 
quent regret, I made no notes of this talk, 
personally the most interesting I ever had 
with him. But I remember that amongst 
many others “James Lee’s Wife” was 
mentioned. “Tell me,” I said, “what is 
your private opinion of ‘James Lee’s 
Wife.’ Was she quite guiltless in the 
matter of her husband’s estrangement? 
Or was he simply a shallow soul who 
would have got tired of her, or any other 
good woman, in time?” Well, I’m not 
quite sure,” he answered, and sat looking 
into the fire for some moments. “I was 
always very fond of her, and I really be- 
lieve that there are one or two bits of her 
history which are as good as anything I 
have done.” After a pause, he suddenly 
began to recite part of that section of the 
poem entitled “ By the Sea,” with curious 
dramatic inflections of the voice. I had 
never till then quite realized the unutter- 
able pathos of the woman’s fate who sees 
her husband’s love slipping away from 
her, tired by the excess of herown. He 
had got as far as the verse: — 


O love, love, no, love, not so indeed! 
You were just weak earth, I knew; 
With much in you waste, and many a weed, 
And plenty of passion run to seed, 
But a little good grain too. 


There he stopped, and again paused a 
moment. By-and-by he said, “ Do you 
know, I think Mrs. Lee was a little to 
blame. I fancy she had not much tact, 
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and did not quite know how to treat her 
husband. I think she worried him a little. 
But if you want to know any more, you 
had better ask the Browning Society — 
you’ve heard of it, perhaps?” 

The last visit I paid to Browning was 
short enough, but since it was the last, 
and was marked by one of the most grace- 
ful acts ever done to me, I may record it 
as the conclusion of these memories. He 
had written inviting me to call soon, but 
without naming a day or hour. “If I 
should happen to be engaged,” he had 
said, “I know that your kindness will un- 
derstand and forgive me.” So I called on 
the first morning when I was free for an 
hour. He came across the room with his 
accustomed heartiness of voice and hand. 
“ But, my dear boy,” he said, “why did 
you come to-day? In ten minutes I have 
an important business appointment which 
I must keep.” The ten minutes went all 
too soon, and I took my hat to go. He 
was profuse, but plainly sincere, in his 
apologies for turning me out, and made 
me promise to come again at a specified 
hour. I had hardly left the door, when I 
heard the scurry of footsteps and his voice 
calling me. I turned and saw him, hat- 
less, at the foot of the steps. “One mo- 
ment,” he cried; “I can’t let you go till 
you tell me again that you are not offended, 
and I shan’t believe ¢haz till you promise 
once again to come. Now, promise” — 
holding both my hands. Of course I 
promised, wondering how many smaller 
men would have shown the same courtesy. 
For some reason on my part, which I now 
forget, that appointment was never kept, 
and I saw him no 1more. 

As I stood in Poet’s Corner that bitter 
day of last January, and saw him put to 
rest, I could not but think of him as I had 
seen him last, with the sunlight on his 
white hair; and I felt his warm hands, 
and heard his kindly voice saying, “* Now 
promise!” and I could but think of that 
meeting as a tryst not broken, but deferred. 
Andas I thought again of that life, so rich, 
so vivid, so complete; of that strong soul 
which looked ever forth, and saw promise 
of a clear awaking to something nobler 
than the sweetest dream, I knew that 
here, at least, was one to whom death could 
do no wrong. 
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BY W. E. NORRIS. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ THIRLBY HALL,’”’ ETC, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
WILLIE BREAKS BOUNDS. 


MORTIMER, on going down-stairs, 
thought it would be only civil to say good- 
bye to Mrs. Archdale, who seemed to be 
somewhat surprised at the news of his 
impending departure. She said she sup- 
posed he would be back again soon, and 
when he replied that he had no intention 
of returning, she raised her eyebrows and 
considerately abstained from putting fur- 
ther questions. There was, however, no 
reason why she should not question her 
son, and this she took an early opportu- 
nity of doing. 

“ What does this sudden flight mean? ” 
she asked point-blank. “Is he running 
away because he has thought better of it, 
or has the girl really rejected him? 1 
don’t believe she would do that —she is 
too fully alive to her own interests; be- 
cause, although Mr. Mortimer doesn’t 
happen to have a title, he is better off than 
a good many peers, and she is no such 
great beauty that she can afford to throw 
away her chances.” 

But Willie steadily refused to be drawn. 
Ignorant though he was of the first prin- 
ciples of the art of dissimulation, he at 
least knew how to hold his tongue, and 
that useful capability he now exercised; 
so that his mother could get no more out 
of him than an admission that Mortimer 
had told him something. 

* But I don’t think I ought to repeat 
what he told me,” the young man added 
ingenuously, “so I’d rather you didn’t ask 
me, please.” 

He had very sensibly resolved to keep 
his own counsel for the present. Morti- 
mer, after all, could not possibly know 
what he professed to be so certain of, nor 
was it worth while to raise a discussion 
about circumstances which might never 
occur. The main thing was to get up 
sufficient strength for an expedition as far 
as Malton Lodge ; and, aided by this spur 
to recovery, as well as by the unusual 
mildness of the autumn weather, he was 
able in the course of a few days to obtain 
permission from the doctor to take a short 
drive in a pony-chair. The next step was 
to suggest, in an innocent sort of way, an 
object for that drive, and, as he had antici- 
pated, his suggestion was not immediately 








accepted by his mother. 
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“Why should you want to go there?” 
she inquired suspiciously. “It will tire 
you very much to walk in and out of the 
house, and I really don’t see what right 
they have to expect that your first visit 
should be paid to them. They haven’t 
taken any very great trouble about you all 
this time, I’m sure. Oh, I know they 
have sent a servant to ask how you were 
getting on—they could hardly do less. 
Laura has only once been to see me, 
though.” 

But as Willie averred that he had a 
fancy for calling upon Lady Wetherby, 
and as an invalid’s fancies must be hu- 
mored, she ended by yielding a grudging 
assent. Perhaps she may have reflected 
that her presence must necessarily lend a 
formal and colorless character to the forth- 
coming interview —a fact of which Willie 
also was regretfully aware. Still, he could 
not as yet propose to dispense with his 
mother’s escort, and half a loaf is better 
than no bread. 

Half a loaf, indeed, was all that was 
vouchsafed to him upon that occasion; 
for although both Lady Wetherby and her 
daughter were at home, and although he 
was welcomed with no little warmth and 
kindliness, not a single chance was given 
him of exchanging anything but the most 


commonplace remarks with the younger 


lady. _ Lady Evelyn was not in the draw- 
ing-room when he and his mother were 
announced ; but she entered presently, and 
whether she was or was not conscious that 
three pairs of eyes were fixed upon her 
eagerly and questioningly, she behaved 
herself in such a manner as to completely 
baffle their unspoken queries. She was, 
to all appearance, quite calm and self- 
possessed ; she bestowed a smile and a 
hearty shake of the hand upon Willie, 
congratulating him on his restoration to 
health; after which she sat down beside 
him and began to talk about the weather, 
which was certainly warm enough to merit 
remark. 

Now, it is evident that, unless she had 
been an absolute idiot, she would not have 
acted in any other way, whatever her se- 
cret sentiments might have been; but that 
did not prevent her mother and Marcia 
from being puzzled nor Willie from being 
a little chilled. Not until the moment of 
his departure did she see fit to raise his 
spirits in some degree by remarking, — 

“The next time that you pay us a visit, 
which will be very soon, I hope, you must 
try to accomplish the journey on foot. It 
is really no distance, if you come in by 
the garden gate.” 
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“ He is quite unfit to walk alone,” broke 
in Marcia, with some asperity, before 
Wiilie could make any reply; “ nothing 
would induce me to let him attempt such 
an impossibility !” 

“Oh, it won’t be an impossibility much 
longer,” returned Lady Evelyn sweetly. 
“ Besides, there is no need for him to 
attempt it alone. You can come with him, 
you know, so as to be prepared to run and 
catch him if he falls.” 

Marcia not only thought this an imper- 
tinent speech, but was convinced that it 
was intentionally so —as, to tell the truth, 
it may have been. As she walked away 
beside her son’s pony-chair she descanted, 
not for the first time, upon the atrocious 
manners of “ that girl,” declaring that she 
could hardly find it in her heart to pity her 
for having been jilted by Mr. Mortimer, 
though of course such experiences must 
be very mortifying. 

“A girl may turn a man’s head for a 
time by throwing herself at it,” she re- 
marked, ‘“‘and she may make him angry 
or miserable by getting up flirtations with 
other people ; but unless he is a very fool- 
ish man indeed, tactics of that kind will 
never persuade him to marry her.” 

Possibly that may be so; but what is a 
good deal more certain is that no man was 
ever restrained from marrying by the sys- 
tem of tactics which had apparently rec- 
ommended itself to Marcia. Nor, for the 
matter of that, would any conceivable sys- 
tem of tactics have restrained Willie from 
walking up to Malton Lodge the very first 
moment that he could trust his legs to 
carry him thither. Two days later he 
successfully performed the feat, having, 
in a most unworthy manner, given his 
mother the slip in order to do it, 

He thought himself very lucky when he 
approached the lower entrance to Malton 
Lodge and descried Lady Evelyn pacing 
up and down the gravel walk which ad- 
joined it, and sunning herself in such 
warmth as is obtainable on a fine Novem- 
ber day in these latitudes; but perhaps if 
he had been a little mote sharp and a 
little less modest, he might have drawn 


| obvious deductions from the circumstance 


that Lady Wetherby’s garden gate opened 
only from the inside. Whether he was 
expected or not, his arrival called forth no 
expressions of surprise from the young 
lady who admitted him, and who remarked 
laughingly, — 

* You have broken 
thought you would.” 

With a somewhat guilty air, Willie 
avowed that he had broken bounds. His 


loose, then? I 
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mother, he explained, did not realize how 
much stronger he was growing every day, 
and as he was now quite fit to take care of 
himself, he had thought it best to avoid 
needless discussions by the logic of an 
accomplished fact. He ventured further- 
more to remark that one couldn’t talk very 
comfortably when one knew that some- 
body was listening to every word one 
said. 

Lady Evelyn fully concurred. 

“It was only the presence of our re- 
spective mothers that kept me from asking 
you a hundred questions the other day,” 
she observed. 

“1 shall be delighted to give you a 
hundred answers now,” returned Willie 
promptly. 

She did not really wish for quite so 
large a number as that; in point of fact, 
there was but one point which she was 
specially desirous to have cleared up. 
This, however, could not be brought for- 
ward in a direct fashion, so that it had to 
be led up to by degrees and was only 
reached after Willie had taken an amount 
of walking exercise of which his mother 
certainly would not have approved. He 
was made to give a detailed description of 
his illness and to state what recollection 
he had of the accident which had befallen 
him — whence it appeared that he knew 
next to nothing about that. 

“ The last thing that I can remember,” 
said he, “is being told that Lady Wetherby 
was sea-sick and that we should have to 
put back. What happened after that I 
have no idea.” 

“But of course Mr. Mortimer must 
have told you,” observed Lady Evelyn; 
‘‘] know he went to say good-bye to you 
and stayed ever so long.” 

* Yes, but we didn’t talk much about 
the accident; all I know I heard from my 
mother, who could only give me a vague 
account.” 

“You didn’t talk about the accident! 
How extraordinary of you! I suppose he 
said something about it, though — how 
frightened we were, and — and — so forth? 
We all thought you were dead, you know.” 

But Willie replied that he had neither 
asked for nor received any particulars. 
His face, of which Lady Evelyn could 
obtain a sufficient view out of the corner 
of her eye, showed that he was speaking 
the truth, and, since he did not wish to be 
cross-examined as to that conversation of 
his with Mortimer, he was not sorry when 
she abruptly dropped the subject. 

“Come indoors and see mamma,” said 
she. ‘Then you can rest a little, and if 





you don’t feel equal to the walk back, we’ll 
send for the pony-chair.” 

Of course he had to obey orders. If he 
had had no reason so far to be dissatisfied 
with his reception, it assuredly had not 
been of a nature to confirm the assur- 
ances of Mortimer, about whom Lady 
Evelyn took occasion, during the short 
walk to the house, to speak in terms of 
high commendation. He was a thorough 
gentleman, Willie was told, and a most 
kind hearted and unselfish fellow into the 
bargain ; anybody might be proud to have 
such a friend. She added that she had 
missed him greatly since his departure, 
and would have regretted that event still 
more if she had not known that the poor 
man was wearied to death of Torquay. 

“He was as good as gold and never 
complained,” she said; “but for all his 
politeness, he couldn’t quite conceal his 
delight when he was told that you were 
out of danger and that he might go away 
and shoot.” 

Lady Wetherby greeted her visitor 
kindly. She had made up her mind to 
what seemed to be inevitable and was not 
discontented upon the whole; after all, 
things might have been very much worse. 
Only she hoped that the young people 
would soon come to an understanding; 
because suspense is always disagreeable, 
and she foresaw that she would have to 
take their side against her son and the 
rest of the family. 

As for Willie, he contemplated nothing 
so audacious as an immediate avowal of 
his love. He went away neither elated 
nor depressed, yet feeling that, all things 
considered, he had a right to congratulate 
himself ; for if he had gained nothing else, 
he had gained an explicit invitation to 
walk up to Malton Lodge as often as he 
might be inclined to do so. That, he 
thought, would be every day. 

Meanwhile, Marcia, who had been add- 
ing up her accounts and had found the 
process as dispirifing as such processes 
usually are, was in no mood to make light 
of his escapade. 

“Oh, it is quite unnecessary for you to 
tell me where you have been,” said she, 
interrupting the timid avowal upon which 
he embarked; “of course I guessed at 
once what had become of you. Why you 
didn’t tell me honestly where you were 
going, instead of sneaking off as if you 
were ashamed of yourself, | can’t imagine. 
Naturally, you are tired of seeing nobody 
but me; I quite expected that it would 
come to that; besides, you are well enough 
to do without me now.” 
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It was no easy task to pacify her, and 
Willie had to give evidence of unaffected 
contrition, as well as to protest the sincer- 
ity of his affection for her again and 
again, before she would admit that she 
might perhaps have wronged him by her 
suspicions, 

“I suppose the truth is that I am get- 
ting old and ill-tempered,” she sighed 
tearfully at length. “ Well, I have enough 
to make me so, I’m sure. I wonder why 
it is that bills are always and invariably 
so much higher than one expects them to 
be!” 

“ Bills are sure to be high when one has 
a troublesome invalid to provide for,” said 
Willie; and he thought this a good op- 
portunity to mention that his uncle had 
handed him a couple of hundred pounds 
in payment of the expenses which she had 
incurred on his behalf. 

Marcia began by indignantly refusing 
to touch Sir George’s money, but accepted 
it when Willie pointed out that the money 
had been offered not to her but to him. 
The distinction, perhaps, did not imply 
any great difference, and the sum was 
certainly in excess of her disbursements ; 
but she was beginning to discover that 
pride is a luxury which goes ill with pov- 
erty. Moreover, she did not want to be 
proud with Willie, for whose sake she 
would gladly have spent any amount of 
money, if she had had it to spend. Nev- 
ertheless, she felt rather ashamed of her- 
self as she pocketed the cheque which her 
son wrote out for her, and she registered 
an inward vow that there should be no 
further pecuniary transactions between 
them. Cecil, who had been grumbling 
about expense, would not be able to grum- 
ble any more after this. Nor would it be 
necessary to apologize for retaining Willie 
as a visitor until the expiration of his 
leave. 

She said something to that effect, and it 
must be confessed that Willie was im- 
mensely relieved to hear her say it. He 
had been wanting to tell her, yet had felt 
that he never could be brutal enough to 
tell her, what were the conditions upon 
which he might hope to be nominated as 
his uncle’s heir. He would have liked, 
had it seemed in any way possible, to 
‘mention them even now. But surely this 
declaration of hers absolved him from the 
performance of so unpalatable a task. If 
she really did not mean to beg or borrow 
of him again, it would be insulting as well 
as needless to inform her that she could 
not do so without bringing upon him a 
calamity much heavier than the loss of an 
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estate anda large income. So he held his 
peace, and friendly relations were re- 
established, and Marcia, being freed from 
immediate anxiety, managed to shut her 
eyes to the patent fact that there was 
somebody in Torquay whom her son loved 
better than he loved her. 

For some days after this, peace and 
contentment reigned in the house of Arch- 
dale. Marcia had always been tolerably 
clever at declining to see what she did not 
wish to see; the weather continuing mild, 
she took her son out for drives in the 
afternoon in a hired victoria (for which he 
paid), and it pleased her to abstain from 
inquiring how and where his mornings 
were spent. Every day, after breakfast, 
he strolled up to Malton Lodge; every 
day Lady Evelyn, who happened to be 
inspecting the chrysanthemums, admitted 
him through the garden gate, and every 
day he had a short walk and talk with her. 
No reader could peruse with patience an 
account of what passed during these in- 
terviews. Such readers as have ever 
been in love (which is much the same 
thing as saying all readers) will readily 
understand that the subjects discussed 
during them were neither interesting in 
themselves nor treated after a fashion to 
interest outsiders; yet they will under- 
stand not less readily that, after two or 
three perfectly commonplace conversa- 
tions, Willie’s heart began to beat high 
with hope. Indeed, he had almost made 
up his mind that the time had come for 
him to speak out boldly, when an incident 
occurred which materially altered his 
views of the whole situation. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
MATERNAL AND FILIAL LOVE. 


It is safe to say of the majority of man- 
kind that the course of their lives has 
been or will be directed chiefly by love or 
by ong The former influence is, of 
course, likely to be more potent in youth, 
while the latter comes into play with 
middle age, and Cecil Archdale was no 
exception to the common rule. He had 
been very frequently in love and still pos- 
sessed great capabilities in that direction ; 
but owing to a marked falling off in the 
number of the ladies who showed a dispo- 
sition to respond to his advances, he had 
of late been forced to turn his attention 
and ambition elsewhere and, in an evil 
hour for himself, had taken to financing 
after an amateurish fashion. He really 
did not see what else there was for him 
to do. Painting pictures was all very 
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well; but he could not paint enough of 
them to bring in the annual sum which he 
had learnt to consider as indispensable to 
his wants, and although he was profoundly 
ignorant of all matters connected with the 
money-market, he would not allow so poor 
a reason to deter him from speculating. 
He had met plenty of men quite as igno- 
rant as himself who had realized large 
amounts by buying and selling at the right 
moment under the advice of an experi- 
enced broker. 

The game, however, like other games, is 
one at which there must be losers as well 
as winners, and it was Mr. Archdale’s 
misfortune to be numbered in the former 
class. He did not, it is true, always lose, 
but he lost more often than he won; so 
that, little by little, his wife’s fortune di- 
minished, and more than once he had to 
let a really fine chance escape him through 
a modest reluctance to ask for more funds. 
Marcia was sometimes apt to be disagree- 
able about it, and when you have to spend 
your life with a woman, you should not, 
if you can possibly avoid doing so, get her 
into the habit of being disagreeable. He 


had, therefore, on finding himself un- 
pleasantly pinched, resolved to apply to 
Drake —a man whom, as we know, he had 
repeatedly obliged in his more prosperous 


days, and a sad disappointment it had 
been to him to discover what a narrow 
construction Drake placed upon the 
claims of old acquaintance. He would 
have been still more grieved had he known 
that Drake, not content with refusing a 
reasonable request, had officiously gone 
out of his way to warn others against ac- 
ceding to it; but, since he was unaware 
of that treacherous act, he had fully de- 
termined to adopt the course which Drake 
had foreseen and had only been prevented 
from so doing by his stepson’s unlucky 
accident. 

This accident was all the more unlucky 
because the delay which it had entailed 
had given Mr. Archdale time to involve 
himself in fresh difficulties. The original 
amount that he had required had been 
quite trifling—a mere matter of a few 
hundreds — but his laudable desire to 
clear himself and make a fresh start had 
led him into speculations which had 
turned out most unfortunately; so that 
he now found himself in urgent need of 
no less a sum than four thousand pounds 
odd. Now he felt a certain delicacy about 
asking young Brett to lend him so much 
as that. Doubtless young Brett could do 
it without serious inconvenience, because 
he had his uncle at his back, and his per- 
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sonal tastes were evidently not of an ex- 
pensive kind; still he might, and very 
likely he would, reply that he was under 
no obligation to pay his stepfather’s debts. 
On the other hand, he was under unques- 
tionable obligations to his mother, and the 
appeal would perhaps come more fittingly 
and more convincingly from her. In 
short, after carefully and impartially con- 
sidering the matter, Mr. Archdale con- 
cluded that it would be a little less 
disagreeable to face the reproaches of 
Marcia than the coldness and possible 
rudeness of herson. One morning, there- 
fore, he summoned up his courage, forti- 
fied it with a strong dose of whiskey and 
soda, and sent a message up-stairs to the 
effect that if Mrs. Archdale was disen- 
gaged he would be glad to speak to her 
for a minute or two. 

In obedience to this summons Marcia 
presently appeared, with a countenance 
indicative of apprehension. She had learnt 
by painful experience that when her hus- 
band expressed a wish to speak to her, 
there was one subject, and only one, about 
which he wished to speak, and she had 
latterly been looking into the state of their 
joint affairs, with a result which had con- 
siderably alarmed her. 

“I do hope you haven’t been getting 
into trouble again, Cecil,” she began. 

Archdale shrugged his _ shoulders, 
flicked the ash off his cigarette, and re- 
plied, “I am sorry to tell you, my dear, 
that Ihave. According to the theory of 
averages, I ought most certainly to have 
hit upon a vein of luck this time; but the 
theory of averages, like other theories, has 
a disgusting trick of breaking down, and 
I am now rather more than four thousand 
to the bad. The worst of it is, too, that 
I shall have to settle in a few days or 
take the consequences —which, I pre- 
sume, would be unpleasant.” 

“Four thousand pounds!” ejaculated 
Marcia in consternation, “how can you 
have been so insane? Do you know that 
if we sell out another four thousand 
pounds, we shall be reduced almost to 
beggary?” 

“You don’t say so! Well, then we 
mustn’t sell out, that’s all; we must raise 
the money in some other way. In point 
of fact, that was what I sent for you to 
suggest. One would always prefer not to 
borrow of friends or relations ; but neces- 
sity has no law, and I think that if you 
were to ask this small favor of our inter- 
esting young invalid up-stairs, he would 
hardly have the heart to refuse you. You 
can tell him that I will gladly pay him five 
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per cent. upon his principal, which, 1 
should imagine, is the outside of what he 
is getting for it now.” 

“TI can’t do that, Cecil,” answered 
Marcia firmly. “I have already borrowed 
money of Willie, and, as you know, he has 
paid me £200 for his board and lodging 
—a great deal more than he ought to have 
paid. If you wish him to lend you £4,000 
you must:ask for it yourself; I won't.” 

“‘ Now, my dear Marcia,” remonstrated 
Archdale, “let me ask you as a reasonable 
being: is it likely that he will put himself 
to any inconvenience to get me out of a 
fix? He doesn’t like me, and never has 
liked me. I am sorry for it, but the fact 
is indisputable; he will probably rather 
enjoy humiliating me by a refusal; and 
then — well, then, I am afraid, it will just 
end in your having to do what you now 
say you won’t do— because we can’t live 
upon air, you see.” 

“We could live upon a great deal less 
than we do live upon,” returned Marcia, 
“and surely, Cecil, you might makea great 
deal more than you do make. I only wish 
I had your powers! If 1 had, I wouldn’t 
disgrace ‘myself by robbing my son, I 
know! But you don’t seem to think that 
there is anything shameful in all this.” 

“* My dear,” answered Archdale forbear- 
ingly, “you are mistaken there. I am 
conscious of a distinct sense of shame, and 
if I don’t thrust it forward that is only be- 
cause I doubt whether there is anything 
virtuous in it. I shouldn’t have felt 
ashamed if I had made £4,000, you see, 
and it looked as though the chances were 
all in favor of my doing so.” 

“TI don’t mean that,” said Marcia. “At 
the worst, it is only silly and imprudent to 
speculate and live beyond one’s income ; 
but it seems to me disgraceful to ask for 
a loan which you will never be able to 
repay, and which of course won’t be re- 
fused.” 

“Oh, excuse me; I quite hope to repay 
it, and in the mean time, as I tell you, the 
interest shall be forthcoming punctually. 
I am going to turn over a new leaf, Mar- 
cia; I am going to work hard and earn a 
comfortable competence, if not a fortune. 
I fully admit that I have been indolent — 
never in my life have I denied that mine 
is an indolent temperament — but I don’t 
mean to be indolent any longer. I shall 
at once begin to paint pot-boilers ; I trust 
that you will not call that disgraceful, con- 
sidering the extremities to which we are 
reduced. But £4,000 is really necessary 
for the present distress, and I can’t make 
£4,000 straight off the reel.” 
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Marcia did not give way at once; she 
had resolved that she would be no further 
beholden to her son, and she fully in- 
tended to abide by her resolution. But 
in the long run she allowed herself to be 
talked over. Even supposing that Willie 
never saw his £4,000 again he would 
scarcely miss the money, whereas the im- 
mediate payment of so large a sum would 
place her and her husband in most uncom- 
fortable straits ; since one or other of two 
evils was unavoidable, what could she do 
but choose the less? She accordingly 
administered a severe rebuke to Cecil, 
who submitted to it with angelic patience, 
and warned him that this was the very last 
time she would stoop to solicit alms on 
his account. She said she hoped that his 
recent fiasco would serve him asa lesson; 
to which he replied that it certainly would. 
He had had more than enough of med- 
dling with matters which he did not under- 
stand; for the future he proposed to make 
money in a more sensible and legitimate 
way by sticking to those which he did. 

And when, later in the day, Marcia found 
an opportunity of admitting Willie into 
her confidence, she dwelt a good deal upon 
the circumstance that this promise had 
been given. Cecil, she said, had been 
foolish and reckless, no doubt — that 
could not be denied, nor did he himself 
denyit. But he had been terribly scared 
by the consequences of his folly, and she 
was sure that these would produce a per- 
manent as well as a salutary effect upon 
him. ‘I believe he is sincere in saying 
that he means to set to work in earnest 
now, and although it may be some little 
time before he can repay you the princi- 
pal, I really don’t think that you need feel 
at all anxious about the interest.” 

Willie, whose face had grown rather 
long while his mother had been speaking, 
made a quick gesture with his hand and 
began to walk to and fro between the fire- 
place and the window. 

“ It isn’t that,” he answered presently. 
* My own conviction is that Mr. Archdale 
is past the age for making fresh starts 
and that he will never work hard now; 
but that is neither here northere. I don’t 
want to help him, and I don’t see why I 
should; but I do want, and I do think I 
am bound, to help you as far as I can, 
mother, All the same - 

“Oh, I know!” interrupted Marcia. 
“TI perfectly understand how you feel 
about it; you and he have never been 
friends, and it would be outrageous to ask 
you to make any sacrifice for his sake. 
It is only for my own sake that I ask it, 
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and I can’t tell you how hateful it is to me 
to be compelled to make such a request. 
Yet I must make it —I have no alterna- 
tive. Our account at the bank is already 
very much overdrawn; our income is so 
uncertain that I can’t cut my coat accord- 
ing to my cloth; all I can tell you is that 
it has been growing steadily less every 
year, and that it isn’t anything like sufh- 
cient to meet our present expenditure. It 
seems to me that if I have to sell out an- 
other £4,000 we shall be to all intents and 
purposes ruined.” 

Willie hesitated, as well he might. He 
could not live in the enjoyment of luxury 
and leave his mother in want; yet it was, 
to say the least of it, doubtful whether 
£4,000 would do more than retard the ruin 
of which she spoke, while the handing over 
to her of that sum would bring something 
more than pecuniary ruin upon himself. 
Upon the whole, he thought he had a 
right to tell her how he was circumstanced, 
so he resumed, — 

“What I was going to say was this. 
Some time ago, when you had a small loan 
from me, to which I am sure you were 
most heartily welcome, Uncle George got 
into a rage about it, and - : 

“Do you mean to say that you told 
him?” interrupted Marcia. ‘Oh, Willie, 
I should never have believed that you 
would have done that!” 

“TI didn’t tell him; but I bank with him, 
and he saw the cheque. He gave me to 
understand then, and he has repeated it a 
good deal more emphatically since, that 
he wouldn’t sanction my lending you 
money. He said that, if such a thing oc- 
curred again, he would disinherit me. I 
am not standing up for him; I think he is 
very hard upon you and rather hard upon 
me. Still he is entitled to do what he 
pleases with his own, and it is only right 
that I should let you know what will hap- 
pen if I disobey him.” 

It was not a pleasant statement to be 
compelled to make, and Willie was pain- 
fully conscious of having made it in a 
cold, unfeeling way; but the effect of it 
upon his mother was not in the least what 
he had anticipated. 

“Oh, that is rubbish!” she returned, 
laughing. ‘George has a spite against 
me, and he would like, if he could, to 
frighten you out of ever having anything 
more to do with us; but as for carrying 
out his threat, you may be sure that he 
will do no such thing. It might be dif- 
ferent if there were any one except you 
whom he could possibly make his heir; 
but there isn’t a soul. Do you imagine 
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that George is the man to bequeath all he 
possesses to a hospital? My dear Willie, 
he is just about as likely to do that as — 
as I am to be taken in by such a cock-and- 
bull story.” 

“‘T think he was in earnest,” said Willie. 

“I’m sure you do, my dear; but I know 
that he couldn’t have been. The worst 
that he will ever do to you will be to scold 
you.” 

What rejoinder could be made to that? 
Willie was reluctant to reveal everything, 
yet he felt that it was not only his right 
but his duty to do so. Somewhat inco- 
herently, but not without a touch of pathos 
which one who loved him as Marcia did 
ought to have perceived and appreciated, 
he avowed his love for Evelyn Foljambe 
and mentioned the proviso under which 
alone he could venture to make that avowal 
in another quarter. He had, as it chanced, 
returned home from Malton Lodge that 
day in excellent spirits ; it had seemed to 
him that he had a reasonable prospect of 
success, and he had resolved that he would 
find out on the following morning whether 
he was mistaken or not. His mother’s 
unexpected demand had, therefore, come 
upon him in some sort like a death-war- 
rant. 

“So now you see how it is,” he con- 
cluded, sighing (for he was a little dis- 
heartened by the scornful smile into which 
Marcia’s lips had.curved themselves dur- 
ing his recital) “As my uncle’s heir 
there is just a possibility that I may be 
accepted; but as a subaltern with a few 
hundreds a year I mustn’t even dare to 
ask.” 

“I see it as plainly as I see you,” his 
mother replied. “Laura Wetherby would 
think she was flying in the face of provi- 
dence if she were to drive away a man so 
rich as you will be, and her daughter, no 
doubt, is of the same mind. George, who 
desires nothing in the world so much as 
to bring me to the workhouse, has come 
to an understanding with them and is 
probably rubbing his hands now with glee 
at the recollection of how clever he has 
been. Well, if you care to win a wife on 
those terms, there is nothing more to be 
said.” 

“TI don’t blame Lady Wetherby in the 
least,” Willie declared; “she is bound to 
warn off suitors who have only a small 
income; that isn’t greed, it is merely ordi- 
nary prudence. If I can’task Lady Evelyn 
to marry me, it will be my own doing, not 
hers.” 

“ Which is as much as to say that it will 
be mine,” observed Marcia. “ Truly and 
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honestly I don’t shrink from the respon- 
sibility. I don’t expect you to believe 
me; nevertheless, I am convinced that if 
I can cure you of your infatuation for that 
girl I shall do you a service for which you 
will thank me some day. My poor boy, 
the world is full of pretty girls! More 
than half of them are prettier than she is, 
and nine out of ten of them have better 
dispositions. Very likely she will take 
you, just as she would have taken Mr. 
Mortimer if he had given her the chance ; 
but don’t delude yourself into the belief 
that she will ever be in love with you, or 
with anybody else.” 

“ You may be right, mother,” answered 
Willie patiently; ‘“ but I am sure you can- 
not persuade me that you are right. All 
I wanted to make clear to you is that, 
though I can give you £4,000 and would 
most gladly give you more than that, 
if it were only a question of the loss of 
the money, I can’t do it without — with- 
out ——” 

‘Without abandoning some one whom 
you care fora great deal more than you 
care for me. Very well, then; so be it. 
In a sort of way, I suppose, you are fond 
of me; but you are still fonder of her — 
there is the whole story in a nutshell. I 
don’t think I should mind so much if she 
were in the least bit worthy of you; but 
what is the use of saying any more? You 
are a man now, and you are not different 
from other men — why should you be?” 

But the unfortunate thing was that this 
soft-hearted fellow did differ in some im- 
portant respects from the general run of 
mankind. When his mother covered her 
face with her hands and began to sob he 
was practically undone. Doubtless he 
was a fool, yet the world would be all the 
better off if it contained a few more such 
fools. It was not necessary for Marcia to 
plead, as she presently did, that she was 
the most unhappy of women and that the 
difficulties in which she was involved were 
not of her creating ; still less was it neces- 
sary for her to protest that nothing would 
induce her to save herself from ruin at her 
son’s expense if, by so doing, she were 
really placing his pecuniary prospects in 
jeopardy. It was not of his pecuniary 
prospects that Willie was thinking, nor 
was she concerned to promote the object 
upon which he had set his heart. 

So at the end of a quarter of an hour 
she was drying her eyes and embracing 
her dear boy, who, as she was good enough 
to say, had given her a convincing proof 
that he loved her. And she was sure that 
he would never repent of what he had 
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done. There was not the slightest danger 
that Sir George would cast him adrift ; 
while as for Lady Evelyn, she would soon 
marry somebody else and very soon lose 
such looks as she now possessed. “ Mark 
my words, Willie, two years hence you 
will laugh at the idea that you once lost 
your heart to her.” 

But Willie could not respond, and got 
out of the room as quickly as possible. 
He had proved beyond question that he 
loved his mother, but had she in return 
given him any proof at all that she loved 
him? His intelligence was of a simple 
and direct kind, and he thought not. 


From The National Review. 
THE OBLITERATION OF FLORENCE, 


AT this moment the press and the public 
all over the civilized world are shocked 
ard moved to painful sympathy with the 
destruction by fire of Salonica and its 
beautiful mosque, and of a portion of the 
glorious pile of the Alhambra. No words 
seem to be affecting or eloquent enough 
to lament the loss to history, to art, and 
to humanity, caused by such conflagra- 
tions as those which have now swept away 
the churches, archives, and houses of Sa- 
lonica, and the court and hall of Granada, 
and in other times destroyed the irrepara- 
ble treasures of Alexandria, of Moscow, 
and of Constantinople. 

All the Muses weep in unison with 
Charity, and the loss of Clio is perhaps the 
greatest loss of all, when monuments and 
documents never to be equalled in inter- 
est and value become the prey of flames, 
either through accident or war. Yet there 
is a kind of destruction still more cruel, 
still more heart-rending to witness, be- 
cause more wanton, and so more criminal, 
than that caused by the bursting shell of 
the invader, or the devouring fires of such 
accidents as those of which, a little time 
ago, Salonica is now, and Antwerp was, 
the victim. It is such destruction as may 
be seen by any passer-by in the cities of 
Italy ; a ruin which has not the excuse of 
war, nor yet the plea of necessity, but is 
wrought by the devil of cupidity, who uses 
for his tool the Caliban of ignorance. It 
is but a brief while since, that the obliter- 
ation of Rome was described by a graphic 
and scholarly writer; less attention has 
been given to the actual and impending 
obliteration of Florence. I use the word 
obliteration because it is the one which 





best describes the senseless, merciless, 
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and leprosy-like process which eats away 
all the features of a city, all its color, all 
its outline, all its expression, to leave ita 
mere mass of monotonous squalor and 
vulgarity, as the leper’s face is a mass of 
featureless and festering sores. The man- 
ner in which Rome has been dealt with 
since the entry of the monarchical troops 
is a shame to the century which witnesses 
it; it is an outrage to the culture of the 
whole civilized world. No siege or hos- 
tile occupation could have wrought one- 
half the havoc; and an earthquake which 
should have levelled with the dust the 
walls of the Colisseum, would have been 
reverence and tenderness beside the ac- 
cursed and blasphemous impudence which 
has vamped up, and scraped, and battened, 
and smartened, and daubed over its gigan- 
tic relics into a paying show-place, fit only 
to receive the gaping cheap-tripper of 
London and New York. 

The scandalous destruction of Rome, 
through the envy of modern municipalities 
and the greed of native and foreign spec- 
ulators, is excused by its destroyers under 
the plea of making it thus a modern cap- 
ital. This plea is paltry, flimsy, and un- 
true; but even its feeble and false excuse 
cannot be made for the similar ruin which 
is being done in Florence. When the 
capital, with its Hun-like hordes of jerry- 
builders, hungry engineers, and penniless 
officials, betook itself to Rome, there went 
with those every shadow of excuse to 
continue the barbarous demolitions and 
erections which had marked the brief res- 
idence in it of sovereign and Parliament. 
Much irreparable havoc had been wrought 
in that short period; but when once the 
court and Chambers had been transferred 
from the Arno to the Tiber’s side, with 
them went all kind of pretence for the 
continuance of such works. There were 
then two courses open to the Florentine 
zdiles to pursue: one to leave the city 
exactly as it was, and reduce the fiscal 
burdens of it; or, keeping up the heavy 
imposts, to plant, adorn, and beautify its 
outskirts, leaving its historic heart un- 
touched. With an almost inconceivable 
idiotcy, the municipality did neither the 
one nor the other; it has kept up, even 
increased, the enormous taxation, accepted 
increased burdens for imperial imposts, 
and has obliterated the ancient beauty of 
the town, whilst surrendering the outskirts 
to every scheming builder and speculator 
who cared to reproduce in them the 
wretched lath-and-plaster houses which 
disgrace English suburbs. 
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One of the greatest charms of Florence, 
both for health and beauty, were only a 
few years the garden-like fields which be- 
gan at its city gates, the vineyards, the 
orchards, the wild-rose hedges, the grassy 
lands, which were at a stone’s throw from 
its streets and squares. Now there is no 
direction in which these have not been 
cut up and turned into dusty, dreary, 
squalid, rubbish-laden _ building-ground. 
There is no direction in which anything 
of the true green country can be reached, 
without first wading through acres of 
hideous little cotton-box erections, and all 
the cinder-mounds, lime-heaps, hoardings, 
and waste grounds which accompany the 
jerry-builder wherever his accursed shad- 
ow falls. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment 
that these new buildings signify any in- 
crease in prosperity which might console 
for their frightfulness those who are intent 
on material gain. Ask any banker or 
tradesman you will, unless he speculate in 
tramways, and you will hear from him 
that in wealth and fashionable repute 
Florence has sunk as rapidly as these 
flimsy stone walls have arisen. These 
cheap and narrow tenements attract those 
whose incomes are equally straitened ; and 
whilst its old Aaditués of the world of aris- 
tocracy and art go elsewhere, to Cannes, 
to Cairo, or to Calcutta, there flocks to 
Florence a new and unlovely population, 
who have neither eyes to see nor money 
to spend, and who jam themselves and 
their innumerable children into these hor- 
rible little dwellings with one window on 
each side of the door, pistachio green 
blinds, and slate roofs. Ground has been 
sold at absurdly cheap rates, and has 
drawn hither hundreds of families of Ital- 
ian pensioners of the government, and 
small commercial folks, who buy a little 
plot of land for next to nothing and squat 
on it in some frightful v/ino. The muni- 
cipality has deliberately chosen to make 
her descend into a third-rate city; and 
has done all which ignorance and imbecil- 
ity combined could compass to desecrate 
her historic glory and banish her modern 
elegance and ease. 

Every road for many miles is choked 
up with the lumbering, dirty trains of 
steam tramways, or the posts and wires of 
electric ones; even the glorious avenue 
of the Poggio Imperiale, once a dusky, cy- 
press-shaded, nightingale-haunted dream 
of beauty, has been invaded by a filthy 
steam-tram which goes up and down it, 
dragging its stinking and smoking length 
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over the once noble drive known as the 
Colli, and under the shadow of the bell- 
tower of St. Miniato. 

Let these pass, however. Admit that 
even beneath the walls of the Certosa and 
by the doors of Dante’s Badia, the vulgar 
haste and muddle and fuss and worry of 
the dying years of the century must have 
concession made to them; excuse and 
need are there none to palliate the infa- 
mous obliteration of all the most ancient 
and precious landmarks in the centre of 
the city itself. The fortress o. the liber- 
ties of earliest Florence is now falling 
beneath the pickaxe of the workmen; and 
though many a Florentine has uttered his 
protest against such thankless, senseless, 
and disloyal parricide, such protestant 
voices have been too few or too faint to be 
heard above the clamor of interested spec- 
ulation and unscrupulous affaristi. There 
is not one shadow of excuse for the pres- 
ent demolition of the ancient ways of the 
city, so dear to every historian, artist, and 
archeologist. That they should not have 


been equally dear to every son of the soil 
is incomprehensible. 

It will be scarcely believed that a Flor- 
entine journal, called the Fieramosca, 
writing triumphantly of the demolition of 
the ancient centre of che city, speaks of it 


as the destruction of “the abode of des- 
potism”! Had the writer known the his- 
tory of his own town he would have known 
that the centre was the cradle of the 
liberties of the republic of Florence. The 
strutting and crowing of these ignorant 
journalists over the barbarous work now 
in progress is, indeed, the most ludicrous, 
though the most impudent, part of an 
unpardonable act. These are the people 
who dishonor their country more heinously 
than she was ever dishonored by con- 
queror or foe. 

That the state of the Ghetto was filthy 
was a sufficient reason to clean it out and 
rectify its drainage, but none to pull down 
its buildings. As I have said long since, 
the general uncleanliness is due to the 
habits of the people, and any new quarter 
inhabited by the same classes will be as 
dirty in twelve months’ time. They were 
fine, tall, strong, ancient dwellings, these 
houses of the Ghetto which are now re- 
duced to mounds of rubble and refuse; 
and the buildings adjacent, such as those 
of the Piazza Orlandi, of the ancient mar- 
ket-place and the contiguous streets, were 
something more than this, since they 
numbered amongst them also palaces and 
towers of noble architecture and deep 
historical interest, such as the tower of 
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the Amidei and the palace of the Vec- 
chietti, and even an edifice of such value 
as the Loggia of the fish-sellers, com- 
monly called the Loggia of Vasari. The 
classic Column of Abundance adjacent to 
this loggia, was taken down some three 
years since, and no man knows —at least 
no man confesses that he knows — its 
whereabouts. 

It is a most piteous spectacle to see 
these fine and historic erections falling 
under a wanton and shameful greed of 
destruction at an epoch which is incapable 
of producing anything better than a glass 
bazaar or an iron railway station. This 
medizval centre to a city which was free 
to expand as it chose in all directions, was 
the especial charm of Florence. Shorn 
of their natural companionship, and sur- 
rounded with the bald and garish triviali- 
ties of modern architecture, such buildings 
as the Palace of the Strozzi and the church 
of San Michele must lose all their charac- 
ter; they will be the rich brocade of old, 
mixed with the trumpery cheap stuff of 
to-day. There is a staring incongruity, 
a harsh jar of dissonance, an affront to 
the eyes and to the mind, in the impu- 
dence which places modern stucco and 
glass and gilding beside the works of the 
giants of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. 

It is natural that the city may wish to 
place statues of its contemporary favorites 
in its midst; but some care and common 
sense should be shown in their erection, 
and in the selection of their sites. It is 
pitiable to see such figures as those of 
Manin and Garibaldi, which are now put 
up on the Lung Arno, and the equestrian 
statue of the king rather resembles a 
swollen frog ina cocked hat than a human 
being. Victor Emanuel was a plain man, 
with a short, broad figure, but there was a 
robust vigor in his form and a luminous 
smile often on his face, which, with that 
martial manliness in his carriage and 
regard which were characteristic of him, 
would have enabled a sculptor of genius 
to have given to the nation something at 
least in a measure worthy to have a place 
beside Ferruccio and Gian of the Bande 
Neri. When one thinks that this frightful 
and grotesque image is actually placed 
within a few metres of Donatello’s St. 
George, one wishes that its black metal 
could melt and rain, in showers of red-hot 
lead, upon the heads of the men who dared 
to set it there. Disregarding the beautiful 
marble which lies in vast quantities a few 
miles off them, the makers of these intol- 
erable statues prefer to have them cast in 
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a black, unlovely bronze, which, having 
neither of the precious metals in it, is as 
heavy and lustreless as lead. In such a 
climate as that of Italy, marble preserves 
its beauty for hundreds and thousands of 
years ; and in marble the clumsiaess and 
want of anatomical knowledge shown by 
modern sculptors would be less conspicu- 
ous than when these faults are increased 
by casting. A vast column with bas- 
reliefs of his battles, as a great and beau- 
tiful fountain, would have been a more 
ornamental record of Victor Emanuel than 
any statue could be; to sculpture‘his form 
and feature are utterly opposed, as are his 
uniform and general’s hat. It is amazing, 
it is incomprehensible, how such hideous 
objects as these modern erections can 
have been accepted in cities with such 
traditions as those of Italy possess, and 
such statues of glorious renown as the 
Colleone, the Augustus, and many others 
which are every day before the eyes of 
the populace of this country. Itis a se- 
majesté against the royalty of art and his- 
tory which is at once the strangest and 
the saddest of treasons. 

It is not too much to say that no foreign 
invader could have done the havoc that 
has been wrought by the Italian Municipal 
Councils during the last two years. Even 
shot and shell spare something, as at 


Strasburg; the Municipal Council has 
torn down and levelled with the dust the 


entire centre of Florence. A conflagra- 
tion or an earthquake would have been 
merciful in comparison, for either of these 
would in all probability have swept away, 
not the ancient buildings which might 
have withstood both, but the dreadful 
stuccoed vél/inos, the frightful modern 
statues, the long lines of brick cotton- 
boxes, the filthy tramway stations, and the 
posts and wires and cauldrons of the elec- 
tric companies. 

No municipalities in their senses would 
have allowed factory chimneys to rise on 
the shore of the Florentine Arno, befoul- 
ing the sky and begriming the river in its 
central and most conspicuous scenery, or 
would have permitted the island of St. 
Elena, within a stone’s throw of the Grand 
Canal in Venice, to be turned into an iron 
foundry and carriage manufactory; or 
would have destroyed the Ludovisi, the 
Farnesina, and the other grand gardens 
and parks which have been wantonly vio- 
lated and razedin Rome. These are the 
acts of a stupid and brutal ignorance, or 
of a venal and shameful speculation; with- 
out excuse or palliation, and inflicting on 
the cities thus sacrificed an injury and an 
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outrage as gross as it is pitiful. The plea 
of utility or necessity cannot hold for a 
moment here; these gas-works, these fac- 
tories, these new streets, could with equal 
ease and usefulness have been erected on 
waste grounds where there was little or 
nothing of natural or architectural beauty 
to be destroyed. These things must be 
eye-sores wherever they are placed; but 
in cities of incomparable loveliness and 
majesty, such as are, or were, the cities of 
Italy, the utmost care should have been 
taken to place them where they would have 
been least obtrusive and offensive. In- 
stead of this, a perversity which amounts 
to malignity places them invariably on 
sites where either some architectural 
treasure-house of art is swept away to 
give room for them, or else some exquisite 
view of water or of land is ruined by their 
deformity and stench. This is not “ prog- 
ress,” this is not “civilization;” it is 
sheer and senseless boorishness, deadness 
of soul, and blindness of eye; when it is 
not something even yet worse, z.é., that 
jealousy of the incomparable greatness of 
the past which characterizes the sordid 
and vain temper of this epoch. 

Had the Italian government, imperial 
or municipal, had the faintest conception 
of the real interests of their towns, they 
would have preserved with the most pre- 
cise care the beauty of their rivers, of 
their outskirts, of their islands, of their 
gardens, and of their architecture. They 
would have planted vast avenues on the 
banks of their rivers, and cherished all 
parks, gardens, and groves already in their 
midst. Rome, Florence, and Venice were, 
as we know, marvels of sylvan as well as 
of architectural beauty in the Renaissance 
and later; indeed, until the last fourteen 
or fifteen years, luxuriant verdure was to 
be seen side by side with granite walls 
and marble domes and heaven-reaching 
towers. The wanton desecration of the 
latter has been contemporary and coinci- 
dent with the wholesale devastation of the 
former. 

From the days of Pliny and of Horace, 
gardens have been the glory of Italy until 
now; it has been reserved for the latest 
years of this century to see the ilex-alleys 
and the cypress-groves barbarously up- 
rooted, that cockney cottages and tram-car 
sheds may take their place, or dung-heaps 
and cinder-mounds smoke and shrivel in 
their stead. All Europe has felt a pang 
at the destruction, by flood, of the Kar! 
bridge of Prague, an accident of storm 
and time for which no one was to blame; 
why was no voice raised to prevent the 
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wanton, municipal destruction of the Gra- 
zie bridge and chapel in Florence, and 
the now threatened destruction of the 
Jewellers’ bridge and of the whole his- 
toric quarter of St. Jacobo? Before the 
calamities brought about by flood or fire, 
men are in despair ; before the far greater 
ruin wrought by greed and stupidity, they 
are indifferent. They care only for “con- 
cessions,” “commissions,” and similar 
transactions. They would sell the Venus 
of the Tribune to be burnt for lime, and 
dispatch the Campanile to Chicago with 
delight, were the age advanced enough 
for such “progress.” Italian cities are 
sacrificed toa few men, who make a Ca- 
reer of municipal despotism and mutila- 
tion. They are Rabayas on a small scale. 
They know nothing of art, and care noth- 
ing for it. They do not see their own 
absurdity ; they have not wit enough to be 
conscious of it. They pompously adore 
their own stove-pipe, their own checked 
trousers, their own melon-hats, their own 
halfpenny newspaper, their own arsenic’d 
wall-hanging, and seriously deem all these 
hideous articles of more value than Tad- 
deo’s bridge, than Sansovino’s shrine, 
than the Barbadori tower, than the Gar- 
dens of Farnesina. They are incapable 
of decent creation. They are only capable 
of destruction. They are envious of the 


glorious past which lies like the glow of 


the sunset behind them. They hide their 
faces in their pot hats, which cost five 
francs each, and vow that the petroleum 
flame of their twopenny tin lamps is love- 
lier and worthier than the dawn which rose 
with Perugino, or the noon which smiled 
with Raffaelle. To see the tawdriness, 
the paltriness, the coarseness, and the soul- 
lessness of modern works is painful 
enough in cities which, having sprung up 
in this century, are, from no fault of their 
own, destitute of all except what this cen- 
tury can bestow on them. But it is infi- 
nitely worse to behold one of the most 
enchanting and richly endowed cities of 
the past, such as is Florence, obliterated 
wilfully, wantonly, bit by bit, in senseless 
and brutal waste, merely that this in- 
triguer or the other may make a fortune, 
aspeculation, ora name. The loss to the 
present is irreparable, and to the future 
immeasurable. Rome, Florence, Venice, 
in all by which they still touch the past, 
are priceless treasure-houses of history, of 
art, of inspiration, of beauty, of genius; 
what is modern in them all is absolutely 
worthless, and not only worthless, but 
offensive to every higher sense of nature, 
of history, and of art. 
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From Murray’s Magazine. 
A RECENT VISIT TO GOA. 

THE Portuguese government, which 
has been showing itself quite eclectic in 
colonial enterprise of late, has now made 
another bid for importance by devising a 
general carnival to take place in the capi- 
tal of the Portuguese settlements in India. 
At Goa, in December and January next, 
the body of St. Francis Xavier, three hun- 
dred and forty years after his death, will 
be placed on public exhibition with the 
sanction of his Holiness the pope. Thou- 
sands of Roman Catholics from all parts 
of the world are expected on this occasion 
to make pilgrimage to the shrine to gaze 
on the veritable mortal remains of the 
great “ Apostle of the Indies.” Thus will 
the ancient city—-once the metropolis 
where all European nations trafficked for 
the spoils of the East—a princely mart, 
whose grandeur and luxury became a 
proverb in the commercial world — be 
wakened to fame again on the tongues of 
many who had scarcely in these days heard 
the name. 

The territory of Goa, on the western 
coast of India, has been in the hands of 
Portugal for nearly four hundred years, 
and though surrounded by British ter- 
ritory on every hand, this tract of land, 
some sixty by thirty miles in extent, is 
still jealously kept under Portuguese rule. 
But the mighty has indeed fallen! The 
city of Old Goa, which two hundred and 
fifty years ago could boast one hundred 
and ninety thousand inhabitants, had 
dwindled down in population to two thou- 
sand one hundred years ago, and now in 
1890 remains the home of only eighty-six 
persons. Yet she is still a Christian city 
in the midst of Brahminic India, a city of 
massive churches and ruined convents — 
luxuriantly fruitful, deadly in climate, yet 
sacred to the heart of the Roman com- 
munion as holding to this day the shrine 
and the actual bodily frame, in curious 
preservation, of that prince of mission- 
aries, Francis Xavier. 

Oddly enough, we were led to undertake 
a journey in quest of Goa, through reading 
that weird old sea-tale by Captain Mar- 
ryat, “ The Phantom Ship.” Chief among 
rollicking jokers as the worthy captain 
will long hold rank, the pains and accuracy 
with which he prepared and delineated the 
historical padding of his novels may not 
be known to the general reader. Nowhere 
else is to be found so graphic a painting 
of Goa in her zenith of pride and fame as 
occurs in the story we are alluding to. 
Moreover, as it is essential to the due 
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effect of our own recital, in some measure 
to contrast the present condition of the 
city with the past, one can hardly do bet- 
ter than begin by quoting from the cap- 
tain’s romance his fine description of the 
bygone scene. 


It was a bright morning when the Portu- 
guese vessel, on board which was Amine, 
entered into the roadstead of Goa. Goa was 
then the capital of the East —a city of palaces 
whose Viceroy reigned supreme. As they 
approached the river the passengers were all 
on deck; and the Portuguese captain, who 
had often been there, pointed out to Amine 
the most remarkable buildings. When they 
had passed the forts, they entered the river, 
the whole line of whose banks were covered 
with the country seats of the nobility and 
hidalgoes — splendid buildings embosomed in 
groves of orange-trees, whose perfume scented 
the air. 

The ship sailed on until they arrived nearly 
abreast of the town, when Amine’s eyes were 
directed to the lofty spires of the churches 
and other public edifices. 

‘*That is the Jesuits’ church with their 
establishment,’’ said the captain, pointing to 
a magnificent pile. ‘‘In the church now 
opening upon us lie the canonized bones of 
the celebrated Saint Francisco, who sacrificed 
his life in his zeal for the propagation of the 
Gospel in these countries. ”’ 

**T have heard of him from Father Ma- 
thias,’’ replied Amine; ‘‘ but what building is 
that?’’ 

‘*The Augustine convent, and the other to 
the right, is the Dominican.’’ 

‘* Splendid, indeed! ’’ observed Amine. 

‘*The building you see now, on the water 
side, is the Viceroy’s Palace: that to the 
right, again, is the convent of the Barefooted 
Carmelites; yon lofty spire is the Cathedral 
of St. Catherine; and that beautiful and light 
piece of architecture is the Church of our 
Lady of Pity. You observe there a building 
with a dome, rising behind the Viceroy’s 
Palace ?”’ 

‘*I do,’”’ replied Amine. 

‘* That is the Holy Inquisition.’’ 

Although Amine had heard Philip speak 
of the Inquisition, she knew little about its 
properties; but a sudden tremor passed 
through her frame as the name was mentioned, 
which she could not herself account for. 

They landed between the Custom House 
and the Wiceroy’s Palace, passed through the 
large square behind it, and then went up the 
Strada Diretta, or ‘‘straight street,’? which 
led up to the Church of Pity, near to which 
the Convent is situated. This street is the 
finest in Goa, and is called Strada Diretta, 
from the singular fact that almost all the 
streets in Goa are quadrants, or segments of 
circles. Amine was astonished. The houses 
were of stone, lofty and massive. At each 





the arms of the nobility to whom the houses 
belonged. The square behind the Palace and 
the wide streets were filled with living beings 
—elephants with gorgeous trappings; led or 
mounted horses in superb housings; palan- 
quins borne by liveried servants; running 
footmen; every variety of nation, from the 
proud Portuguese to the half-covered native; 
Mussulmans, Arabs, Hindoos, Armenians; 
officers and soldiers in their uniforms, all 
crowded and thronged together ; all was bustle 
and motion. Such was the luxury and splen- 
dor of the proud city of Goa, the Empress 
of the East at the time we are now describ- 
Ing. 

It was in February, 1510, that Alfonso 
d’Albuquerque triumphantly entered the 
chief city of the State and took possession 
of what had been till then a Muhammadan 
stronghold in the name of his most Chris- 
tian Majesty King Emmanuel! of Portugal, 
In comparison with these, the ancient 
voyagers to the East, we the great Orien- 
tal rulers of to-day dwindle almost into the 
upstart and the nouveaux riches. Portu- 
guese dominion in India quickly arose, 
yielded fabulous harvest for a century and 
a half; but ever since the third quarter 
of the seventeenth century has the glory 
been departing, lingering indeed awhile, 
but to all appearance surely decaying. 
Well, well ! we have uttered the old croak 
which every visitor to Goa nowadays 
seems bound to give vent to. However, 
we have met regenerators from Portugal, 
who — since the opening in 1888 of the 
first railway into Goanese territory — are 
bright with anticipatory hopes; and with 
so venerable and famous a past, one can 
only wish such prognostics God-speed. 

The chief events to remember in recent 
history are these. About 1760 the Portu- 
guese viceroy and many principal inhab- 
itants abandoned Goa for the new capital, 
in situation less unhealthy and nearer the 
sea. In 1814 the Holy Inquisition was 
finally suppressed. In 1835 the monastic 
orders were banished from Goanese ter- 
ritory, and their property and treasure, to 
the amount of half a million sterling, ap- 
propriated by the Portuguese government. 
The churches, however, with their endow- 
ments, have not been in any way sup- 
pressed; and the Archbishop of Goa and 
the secular clergy receive the usual allow- 
ances from government, the archbishop 
being as of old the chief member of the 
Executive Council for administering the 
temporal affairs of all Portuguese posses- 
sions in the East. Some of the convents 


| have been pulled down, some closed and 


story was thrown out a balcony of marble, | left in charge of priests, some converted 
elaborately carved; and over each door were | into hospitals and seminaries. Lastly, in 
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1843, Panjim, or Nova Goa, was by royal 
edict raised formally to the position of 
capital and seat of government, which for 
many years it had practically occupied ; 
and Old Goa, or Goa Velha, was finally 
abandoned to the clergy. 

You can reach the coast of this territory 
from Bombay by one of “Shepherd’s 
boats ” in twenty-six hours. A wide, rock- 
bound estuary opens before you, with two 
noble-looking river-branches flowing into 
it. You land on the southern or lower 
jaw of this open mouth. Here you find 
yourself on a miserable shelf of a place, 
all quay and sandy cliff and railway goods 
terminus. This is Murmagao (commonly 
styled “ Marmagoa”’) the final station of 
the new Portuguese and West of India 
Railway, opened for traffic early in 1888, 
British India Company’s steamships, with 
a “ coal-ditcher ” or two, lie alongside the 
wharf. Up above, on the grass-grown, 
sandy cliff to the south, certain dwellings 
of the shanty type, for railway and ship- 
ping officials, are lodged on shelves, 
Higher up is an old Portuguese fort ap- 
parently dismantled. The words on a 
notice-board on the railway-paling, Pro- 
hibindo a entrada, reveal the fact that 
you have arrived where neither English 
nor Hindustani is the official nor the 
spoken language. 

The new railway does not lead to the 
old city of Goa, nor yet to the younger 
city of Panjim, or New Goa. In fact, 
though the line ends on Portuguese terri- 
tory, as you trace it inland you find its 
chief object must be to take you into 
British territory as quickly as possible. 
In order to reach both the Goas, you have 
to take ship again at Murmagao; and this 
— do in as makeshift and impudent a 

ittle craft as ever ventured to go by 
steam. 

On the occasion of our visit to Panjim, 
which lies three or four miles up the 
northern river, our companions in this 
boat were some half-dozen dusky-white- 
faced schoolboys of the better-class Goa- 
nese-Portuguese brand, returning home 
from their Bombay school; also a couple 
of padres, close-shaven and sallow, evi- 
dently Goa-born. All chattered the Por- 
tuguese patois peculiar to Goa; the lads 
laughing and chaffing as gaily as any bevy 
of English boys. That we enjoyed our 
novel comrades on the passage up the 
river, goes without saying. There was 
the quiet, studious lad whom we tried to 
talk to in English and French; and there 
was his merry, mischievous brother; and 
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severance did his best to steal some whiffs 
from a cigarette. 

Steaming across the Estuary or Sea of 
Aguarda, we passed, on the upper jaw of 
the open mouth, a fine fortress with church 
attached, and presently entered the river 
Mandavi. Before the Panjim quay was 
reached we skirted the marine residence 
of the viceroy of Goa standing on a rocky 
height. When you land, to the right there 
is seen a lengthy, low building, very plain, 
and with doors opening at once on the 
quay. This is the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, a mighty ecclesiastic, the 
ex officio ruler of Portuguese India during 
any absence of the Portuguese governor- 
general. On the occasion of our visit, 
the palace was being repaired and re- 
painted ; and young Portugal evinced it- 
self in the Goanese schoolboys uttering a 
grumble against taxes being spent on a 
bishop’s residence! Panjim is a mean- 
looking town, mostly made up, not of o!d 
Portuguese mansions but of lengthy rows 
of two-storied dwellings built of yellowish 
brick, and but for the bright-green doors 
and jalousies, not at all unlike a new 
third-rate London suburb. This place is 
the home of all the “ Goa boys ” in service 
in Bombay and on P. and O. steam-vessels, 
who pay periodical visits to their wives 
and families in Panjim. There are one 
square and one hotel; the latter, kept by 
a man named Gomez, being a most pitiful 
establishment. In the barracks are har- 
bored three hundred and ten Portuguese 
soldiers; the native troops having been 
disbanded in 1871 after a mutiny for 
higher pay. The whole population of 
Panjim numbers 9,250. 

But Old Goa (Goa Velha) — the Goa of 
history and travel — lies five miles further 
up the river. It is best reached, however, 
not by water but by a well-kept road, 
which, leaving the eastern quarter of the 
town first traverses an artificial causeway 
no less than two miles in length built 
across the swamps. The village of Ri- 
bander is then reached; after which plan- 
tations of cocoanut and other trees line 
the roadway, but residences are every- 
where alongside also. At intervals crosses 
of a curious form, with a double transverse 
piece, are observable on the hedge-banks. 
Now and again a long rambling building 
of great size fronts the thoroughfare. 
These are edifices once convents, but 
since the suppression of the monastic 
orders in Goa turned to educational or 
mere residential uses. Driving thus to 
the old city, one cannot help noticing the 





there, too, the one who with manful per- 





lovely views on the other side of the river, 
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a hilly country with wooded vales. One 
object especially confronts you on the 
other side* the whole journey. It is a 
lofty, round-topped hill, with a large church 
on the summit, ard evidently possessing 
lengthy conventual buildings attached to 
it. 

For the sake of so fine a tract of country 
as Goa, with traditions and history so 
proud, the king and people of Portugal 
may well make sacrifices. Situated on 
the coast, it has a sea-line of sixty-three 
miles, and the inner land is penetrated by 
noble rivers which only in these degen- 
erate days have become unnavigable in 
their upper waters. Watered by rivers, 
the soil is luxuriant to a degree with for- 
ests of rare and useful timbers in the 
interior, and with long stretches of open 
ground under the most compact cultiva- 
tion. The rounded spurs of the Sahyddri 
Mountains, advancing from the east 
towards the coast and broken up, in places, 
into quaint, isolated mounds, produce pic- 
tures of lovely scenery, European rather 
than Indian in character. Moreover, the 
usually intense blue of the sky enhances 
the European illusion, which is further 
heightened a hundred-fold by the towers 
of Christian churches and the massive 
buildings of deserted Franciscan convents 
showing themselves at every turn and 
crowning each conical summit. To the 
Eastern traveller, surfeited with the soul- 
less grandeur of Hindu art and the prodi- 
gies of carving, gigantic but hideous, in 
old Brahmin temples, it is refreshing to 
find himself though still in India, all at 
once where village churches and road-side 
crosses start to view as simply and nat- 
urally as if Christianity were the indige- 
nous creed of the land. 

Our first glimpse of anything betokening 
a city in the stretches of woodland ahead 
of us was a tall, ruinous pile of building, 
singularly black in color, towering above 
the trees. This was really the uppermost 
story of the old Convent of St. Monica, 
once inhabited by a large community of 
nuns. Presently the adjoining Augus- 
tinian Priory came into sight. However, 
a curve in the road to the left took us 
quite away from this view and from that 
portion of the be-wooded and hidden city. 
Indeed, unless one specially enquires for 
St. Monica’s convent, it is afterwards apt 
to be passed over unvisited, though that 
upper story, black and towering, reappears 
above a throne of woodland many times 

* Not the other side, as we afterwards learnt, but 


really a large island named Divar, to round which the 
Mandavi divides in two streams and then reunites. 
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as you pace the lower parts of the city. 
A few hundred yards further, and we 
became conscious of a strange symmetry, 
and an orderliness amid disorder, in the 
grouping of the cocoanut plantations and 
of the low walls enclosing them, on either 
side of the road, We dismounted and 
examined more closely; and then the 
truth was declared to us. It was this. 
We had in reality already arrived in what 
was, perhaps one hundred and thirty years 
ago, a street lined with large mansions, 
and these low, straight boundaries of 
stone enclosing the trees had been then 
the lower parts of the outer walls of each 
house. Indeed we identified even the 
basal portion of the partition-walls of the 
various rooms; so that a plan of the 
ground-floor of the mansion was in several 
instances distinctly traceable. Darksome 
haunts, these, amid closely packed trees 
which now shut out the daylight — cocoa- 
nut, areca-nut, and jack-fruit chiefly, slant- 
ing up tall and slim to amazing heights. 
Ab! what phantom troops of gay ladies, 
dark-haired and wanton-eyed ; of haughty 
generals and cowled monks, of pursy, 
bulbous-faced merchant-princes and cruel- 
mouthed familiars of the Holy Inquisition, 
must here at night time flit their ghostly 
way, and mouth and gibber, amid the 
smooth tree-stems ! 

Our vehicle took its course down, down, 
betwixt these halls and rooms, crammed 
with tall trees instead of human beings, 
and only left grim skeletons in outline. 
But then, suddenly, out from the gloom! 
And, as we lived, we were rattling over 
the rubble of a veritable street. Great 
walls towered up beside us; and, pres- 
ently, we came to a stand in an enormous 
square —a square of huge buildings, but 
not houses, only churches —a rhomboid 
set round with naught save churches! 
This open plain, its area now a low pla- 
teau of earth, ridged and heavily grass- 
grown, was once the great square of Goa 
—the Terra di Sabaio. As we stepped 
down on to the courtyard fronting a large 
church buttressed without with side- 
springing arches, not one living being was 
in sight. The church was the holiest in 
the place ; it was the Church of St. Paul, 
but commonly known as Bom Jesus, where 
to this day the remains of Francis Xavier, 
missionary and saint, lie enshrined. 

Looking up at the fagade of this famous 
Church of Bom Jesus, it was seen to be 
well-proportioned and in as good repair as 
any similar edifice in any ordinary Conti- 
nental city. To our right, as we stood in 
front, rose up the outer walls of a con- 
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ventual-looking building which met the 
fagade, and thus became amalgamated 
with the fabric of the church itself. This 
building to our right was the once magnifi- 
cent House of the Society of Jesus — the 
home from whence the indefatigable mis- 
sionaries of the Jesuit order set forth to 
the extremities of India and China and 
Japan on their work of converting to 
Christianity the heathen. The great St. 
Francis, the apostle of the Indies, how- 
ever, never resided in it; for this House 
of the Society in Goa was not completed 
until 1590, thirty-eight years after his 
death. We were allowed to enter by a 
small door to the right, and found our- 
selves in long and spacious corridors with 
broad flights of steps mounting to the 
upper stories. Two or three enormous 
halls, still in perfect repair, attested the 
olden grandeur of this establishment, the 
vastness as well as the hospitality of which 
several of the travellers of the seventeenth 
century refer to in glowing terms. Ab- 
stemious to a degree themselves, the 
Jesuit brothers were always generous to 
prodigality in the entertainment of guests. 
No wonder old Tavernier the voyager 
praises the delicious canary to which he 
was treated by the good fathers in their 
house at Goa. 

But it was more than one hundred years 
since the members of the order resided in 
their home here and had paced along the 
solemn passages where now we were walk- 
ing. The Jesuits were the religious fra- 
ternity first expelled from Goa. Their 
suppression occurred in 1759; while the 
other monastic orders were allowed to re- 
main in Goa until 1835. And now, in 
1890, how lonely these corridors, devoted 
to no purpose spiritual or temporal, and 
inhabited by one priest who is permitted 
to reside here as care-taker! That soli- 
tary man at night in the vast vaulted mon- 
astery — what fancies it conjured up as 
we gazed along the far-reaching, desolate 
vistas! Yet doubtless he sleeps soundly, 
troubled by no romantic or ghostly imag- 
inings; and we must really congratulate 
him upon the cleanliness which the whole 
place exhibited, notwithstanding its size. 

This priest, the custodian of the house, 
proved to be the cicerone in the adjoining 
church likewise. He was a tall, thin- 
faced man, of gentle and grave mien, yet 
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the lengthy tables along the walls were 
provided underneath with huge drawers 
wherein, as our good priest showed us, 
were stocked vestments of gorgeous col- 
ors, including the archiepiscopal series. 
Thence being introduced into another 
haf, we were directed to a full-length 
painting beside a small arched doorway 
leading beyond. It was the picture of a 
dark-faced man, sweet and earnest. It 
was the great apostle of the Indies. And 
so, passing within the doorway, we found 
ourselves at once within the very shrine 
of St. Francis — a side chapel in the main 
fabric of the church. 

One’s innate sense of the exact propor- 
tions which pomp and circumstance should 
bear to chaste simplicity in the sanctuary 
where still reposes the withered frame of 
the great missionary was not disappointed 
here. We confess to a feeling of relief. 
The chamber where the tomb has been 
erected is lavishly decorated, and entirely 
screened off from the rest of the church. 
Numerous pictures, hung round the 
chapel, delineate various acts in his ca- 
reer, A graphic representation of his 
death in the island of Sanchan off the 
coast of China is particularly noticeable. 
Xavier is shown starting up and crying 
out in his delirium those memorable last 
words, addressed to the closely locked 
country he had tried in vain to enter : — 


O, rock, rock, when wilt thou open? 


The hero’s tomb is a worthy one, richly 
ornamented, yet free from all tawdry dec- 
oration, It consists of three tiers of sar- 
cophagi, made of the most exquisitely 
variegated jasper, surmounting which is 
the massive silver coffin in which the body 
lies. The uppermost or third tier of that 
jasper throne is altar-shaped, and beauti- 
fully embellished with panels displaying 
scenes in the saint’s life, which are curi- 
ously wrought in differently colored mar- 
bles, and which are partitioned the one 
from the other by miniature columns of 
yellow jasper. Upon this third stage rests 
the silver coffin, seven feet long by three 
feet broad, crowned by figures of angels, 
wrought in silver, who bear up in their 
hands a crass, gracefully fashioned in the 
same metal and over two feet in height. 
Many incidents in Xavier's life are por- 
trayed in embossed work upon the coffin. 





simple withal. He conducted us into the 
Church of Bom Jesus by way of the mon- 


astery corridors, passing first into a long | 


and lofty hall which we were told was the 
sacristy. It was a larger sacristy than any 
we had seen in European cathedrals, and 


These are delicately executed and impart 
a finish to what is, taken as a whole, veri- 
|tably an artistic gem. The quantity of 
| silver made use of in the coffin is stated to 
| be three hundred pounds, and it was for- 
| merly studded with many jewels. 
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Though by no means of the Roman 
communion, we could not help but kneel 
for a few minutes on the steps beneath 
that tomb. The place was fraught with 
the solemn mystery of life and death ; and 
those wistful feelings with whick we re- 
volve deeds of heroic self-sacrifice in oth- 
ers, and look upon the pure in heart, were 
irrepressible here. Thank God, it is in 
such fanes as these that the subtle strings 
connecting even the most corroded soul 
with Heaven can at length vibrate with 
some weak sense of virtue upon earth and 
its reward hereafter! 

Although three hundred and thirty-eight 
years have passed away since the death of 
Francis Xavier, it is a fact not to be ques- 
tioned that his body continues even to the 
present day in a state of remarkable 
preservation. This circumstance, often 
referred to by the old voyagers to Goa, 
has been re-attested two or three times in 
recent years when the coffin has been ex- 
posed opened, as was the custom in remote 
days. Three keys are required before the 
lid can be raised. One of these is kept 


by the pope in Rome; whilst the other 
two remain in Goa, one in the custody of 
the archbishop, and one in the hands of 
the Portuguese viceroy — an arrangement 
thought requisite to insure the venerated 


remains from all risk of violation. From the 
first, the assertion of non-decay has been 
maintained, and can be traced through- 
out the history of the body; though the 
story of non-embalmment seems doubtful, 
Dying on the 2nd of December, 1552, 
on the island of Sanchan, near China, the 
corpse of the saint was forthwith con- 
veyed to Malacca and there entombed. 
Four and a half months later, in August, 
1553, it was disinterred for transfer to 
India, and contemporary statements aver 
that the body was then seen to be unde- 
cayed and almost lifelike. In transit to 
Goa it was injured, and on that occasion 
itis alleged to have even bled! About 
this time also it lost a toe, which some 
pious woman, infatuate at the sight, is 
said to have bitten off! Arriving at Goa 
in March, 1554, it was first deposited in 
the Xavier Chapel of St. Paul’s Conven- 
tual College, where the saint had prayed 
repeatedly for power to convert the 
heathen. Thischapel is nowin ruins. In 
1560 the body was removed to St. 
Thomas’s Chapel in the sacristy of the 
Church of St. Paul, but was eventually 
returned to the college, where it was kept 
for many years. After the canonization 
of Francis in 1623 by the pope, his re- 
mains were conveyed with great pomp to 
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the House of Jesuits adjoining Bom Jesus. 
Peter Valle, the traveller, no friend to 
Romanists, was present, and describes the 
scene, corroborating from personal inspec- 
tion the assertions of non-decay. Prior to 
this, however, by order of Pope Paul V., 
there had been performed in 1614 an am- 
putation of the saint’s right arm, which 
had been immediately transmitted to 
Rome. Ever since then the whole frame 
is affirmed to have gradually shrunk and 
become partially mummified. In 1655, 
the body having been transferred from 
the House into Bom Jesus Church, the 
present tomb was set up;* and up to the 
year 1686, the coffin appears to have been 
opened annually, and the remains each 
time exposed to the gaze of tens of thou- 
sands. Owing to the continued though 
gradual shrivelling of the body, it was 
then deemed advisable to forbid these 
public exhibitions. However, from the 
gth to the 12th of February, 1722, it was 
again placed on view; the attractions of 
the spectacle to persons from all parts 
being thought likely to bring back pros- 
perity to the now declining city. A royal 
edict from Portugal in 1755 had ordered 
the discontinuance of these exhibitions; 
yet in 1781, we find mention of another 
public exposure of the remains. There- 
after for nearly eighty years ‘the sacred 
form was kept consseted from all inspec- 
tion in its silver casket. 

Ultimately, in 1859, another public dis- 
play was sanctioned; and on the 3rd of 
December in that year the three keys were 
applied, the lid upraised, and lo! St. 
Francis once again lay on view as of old. 
On this occasion so multitudinous were 
the pilgrimages from distant places to 
behold the interesting relics, that the 
exposure was continued up to the 8th of 
January, 1860. Several reports upon the 
state of the body were then drawn up by 
the Roman Bishop of Bombay and otiers. 
One was an Official report of a medical 
committee, which stated :— 

“ The cranium on its right side is cov- 
ered with scalp still bearing hair, though 
scantily; but the left side of it is com- 
pletely denuded. The whole of the face 
is covered with a dark, dry integument, 
with an opening on the right side commu- 
nicating with the maxillary fossa, and ap- 
parently corresponding to the place of the 
contusion referred to in the report drawn 
up on January Ist, 1782. Of the front 
teeth only one of the lower incisors is 

* According to other accounts, supported by the 


personal narrative of Gemelli the traveller, the present 
tomb was not erected until 1696. 
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wanting. Both the ears exist; but the 
right arm is wanting. The left hand, in- 
cluding the nails, is entire, just as it is 
described in the above-mentioned report 
of 1782. The abdominal walls are cov- 
ered with an integument, dried up, and 
somewhat dark in color; the abdominal 
cavity not containing (apparently) any in- 
testines. The feet are covered with an 
integument equally dried up and dark in 
color, the prominence of the tendons 
being distinctly marked. The fourth and 
fifth toes of the right foot are wanting. 
Some remnants of the integument and one 
of the phalanges of one toe are ina very 
spongy condition.” 

On this occasion the length of the body 
was measured, and proved to be only four 
feet six inches. It was found shrouded 
in magnificent vestments; the coffin also 
being lined with amber-colored silks em- 
broidered with jewels. For inspection, 
the coffin was moved to a catafalque in 
the centre of the church. 

In 1878 the body was again exposed to 
view. Mrs. Guthrie, the authoress of 
several well-written books of travel, was 
fortunate enough to be cruising near Goa 
at the time, and, hearing of the spectacle, 
she paid a visit to the old city, and has 
put on record her inspection of the sol- 
emn rites. 

“In the centre of the church, raised 
upon a Catafalque railed round, lay the 
body, surmounted by a canopy of cloth of 
gold. A platform was raised round it. 
Being beckoned up by the officer on duty, 
I stepped on the platform and passed 
round the shrine at my leisure, being even 
invited to do so a second time. What 
struck me most was the small size of the 
body, and more especially of the skull and 
of the hand that lay upon the breast. Only 
one arm remains, the other having been 
severed from the body in 1614, after which 
the figure was said to wither. It was sent 
to Rome, where I had seen it, never 
dreaming that I should behold the body 
to which it had been attached. The face, 
which retained the skin, was of a grey. 
livid color, like leather that had been 
soaked. The nasal bone was exposed. 
The skin of the feet was dark and thick, 
and had split up into strips, while the 
bones of the toes protruded — two of them 
indeed were wanting. I stood for some 
time, and then, making my reverence to 
the body of the good and great man, 
passed round again to examine the rich 
vestments which covered it. There was 
no glass to impede the view. They were 
beautifully embroidered and studded with 
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pearls. . . . Quitting the dais, I remained 
for a time regarding the devotees that 
knelt along the sides of the long nave, and 
the groups that were assembled in the 
centre. It was a scene of touching sim- 
plicity. The interior of the church was, 
according to the Portuguese fashion, 
whitewashed. The men wore suits of 
grey cloth with dark blue stockings. The 
women, like so many ghosts, were 
shrouded in the ample white garment 
which is the holiday costume of the Chris- 
tian females of the territory. I have since 
heard doubts expressed as to the authen- 
ticity of the body. I have none myself. 
It bears a very natural appearance of age. 
It must be remembered that bodies thus 
preserved are those of ascetics, who ex- 
isted on the sparest diet, and died in a 
state of emaciation.” 

It was estimated that when St. Francis’s 
body was thus exhibited in December, 
1878, some thirty thousand or forty thou- 
sand pilgrims from all parts of India, as 
well as a goodly number from Portugal 
also, visited the shrine. Many of these 
were cripples, who came in the hope of 
miraculous cure. 

Retreating from the Xavier shrine into 
the main body of the church, there was 
much to be noticed. There is a massive 
statue of the saint executed in solid silver, 
the gift of Donna Maria of Portugal two 
hundred years ago. Upraised behind the 
centre of the high altar is a statue in stone 
of Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jesuit 
order. The face here exhibits wonderful 
depth of expression, and has been sculp- 
tured with a power and poetry not often 
seen in work by unknown hands. The 
Francis Borgia Chapel is also worthy in- 
spection. 

Having received from our quaint cice- 
rone a medal and certain memorial objects 
which had been sanctified by being passed 
over the body of St. Francis at the last 
exposition, we went forth into the boiling 
sun and surveyed the scene. A square 
blocked round with churches lay before 
us; but not a human being was to be 
seen, save our sleeping ghariwa/a, who 
of course knew nought in the way of iden- 
tification of buildings. In these straits 
we were fain to rely on dear old Captain 
Marryat solely. Information afterwards 
communicated by a learned antiquary, 
Senhor José Fonseca, a native of Goa of 
Portuguese descent, will enable us now, 
however, as we write, to proceed more 
intelligently than we did then. 

Opposite to our place of view, on the 
her side of the square, quite two hundred 
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and fifty yards distant, was the great Ca- 
thedral of St. Catharine, now styled appar- 
ently San Primagial. In order to reach 
that edifice we crossed slant-wise to the 
eastern side of the square by the ruins of 
the Misericordia Church, and were then 
in what was once the great Strada Diretta, 
which ran down the eastern side of the 
square and, on, down to the quay. In its 
lower portion, after you had passed the 
front entrance to the cathedral it was in 
olden days the great business street and 
mart for slaves of both sexes. Keeping 
up this eastern side, where the street ran, 
we passed on our right, before we gained 
the cathedral front, a solemn hill of bricks 
and stones and grassy mounds. We 
turned aside to scale the heap, for we 
knew at once by what it had been formed. 
We were standing on the remnants of 
what had been, some seventy years ago, 
the Holy Inquisition. 

Yes, here, on this eastern flank had stood 
for two hundred years the notorious In- 
quisition of Goa, the last survivor of those 
institutions, well-meant when first de- 
signed, but in practice wholly iniquitous. 
The interior of this dreaded edifice, as it 
then existed at Goa, has been often de- 
scribed by the old travellers, to whose 
works in “Collection of Voyages” we 
must refer the reader. Sufficient it will 
be to mention that the building now razed 
to the ground covered a space of two 
acres, contained three large halls, and 
two hundred prisoners’ cells above and 
under the basement, and was girded by 
walls of immense thickness. At once the 
palace and the prison of the Inquisition, 
it was the pride and terror of the people 
of Goa. Suddenly and silently would the 
black-robed myrmidons of the establish- 
ment appear in any house in the city, 
touch the accused upon the shoulder and 
bid him follow them. No matter how 
popular the victim had been, not one hand 
would be raised in his defence as he was 
hurried through the busy streets within the 
remorseless doors of the * Holy Office.” 
At Goa a large majority of the Hindu 
population had embraced Christianity ; 
but they would often revert to the practice 
in secret of occult rites. Such acts were 
regarded as sorcery and magic in those 
days ; and if the native had been baptized 
he could rarely escape the stake as pun- 
ishment for lapse into these practices. 
To this day the few Hindus who dwell at 
Old Goa speak with bated breath as they 
point to the stony heap where stood the 
Inquisition. There, they tell you, stood 
Orlem ghor, the Great House. Many 
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autos-da-fé were held here in the last 
century. The last auto-da-fé which took 
place in Goa was in February, 1773; but 
the number of persons condemned, and 
those, if any, who were burned, does not 
seem to have been recorded. In the year 
1800 the number of prisoners was forty- 
seven. Bya royal decree from Portugal, 
dated May 2ist, 1814, the Holy Inquisi- 
tion was forever abolished. The building 
was then shut up and abandoned to decay 
and ruin, which indeed for a long time 
previously had been actively going on. 
In: 1820 a large portion was pulled down; 
and of the remainder the Abbé Cottineau, 
who visited Goa in 1827, says: “The 
whole is now fast decaying, no doors or 
window-shutters existing. Shrubs, thorns, 
and rubbish block up the front entrance, 
and the interior must be filled with snakes 
and other reptiles.” Finally, in 1829, a 
complete wreck of the dread edifice was 
perpetrated by the authorities, who re- 
quired materials for building operations 
at Panjim. The whole place was pulled 
down and left a hideous mound of débris 
—a sort of accursed heap, in memory of 
the deeds of barbarity so long enacted 
within the hellish place. Fonseca, how- 
ever, relates one stage further. In 1859, 
when the grand exposition of St. Francis 
Xavier’s remains was being prepared for, 
the greater part of the stones, stucco, and 
rubbish was carted away. And lo! the 
men who were engaged on the heap, dis- 
covered steps going below to a subterra- 
nean vault or dungeon, and beneath this 
cellar, under a heavy, boat-shaped piece 
of lead, was foundahuman skeleton. But, 
as we have said, a mound of grass-grown 
débris still remains; and, from this Akele 
dama, we now bore away, as a trophy of 
the once famous Palace of the Inquisition, 
one rough and corrugated stone. 

We were now at the great eastern front 
of the cathedral, St. Primagial. We en- 
tered here and found ourselves in a vast 
whitewashed building. We had entered, 
let the reader remark, at the eas¢ end, and 
yet that was the main doorway ; for, 
strange to say, the high altar of the church 
was reared at the other, or west end of 
the edifice. The interior forms a com- 
plete cross with lengthy and spacious 
transepts, and a noble nave, long and 
broad and lofty. High up are lodged 
some curious very narrow galleries, over- 
hanging, and with wooden balustrades in 
front. Up there, we presume, in the old 
days, did crowds of jealously secluded 
senoritas assemble to witness the grand 
spectacle of the auto-da-fé, one important 
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scene in which, the Dominican sermon 
and the sentencing, took place in the 
cathedral. So, naturally, we let the fancy 
have play. There, near the high altar, we 
placed again the puissant viceroy of Por- 
tuguese India, and not far off from him 
the grim-visaged archbishop. On the 
grand throne near the junction of the tran- 
septs we seated the grand inquisitor ; and 
up in that tall wooden pulpit we perched 
the dark Dominican friar gesticulating to 
a packed and silent church-full his terrific 
harangue. There, too, were the unmoved 
“familiars” of the Holy Office. While, 
below in the nave, were the hundred or so 
of trembling prisoners in their grotesque, 
penitential dresses, with the death-con- 
demned ones placed in the front, and clad 
in garments whereon had been sewn cones 
of yeliow cloth in shape of flames, signifi- 
cant of doom. Onlya hundred years back 
such a scene as that had really taken place 
— in this very church. And so did the 
morbid fancy enchain us by this pillar and 
by that, sitting heavily upon us, and con- 
straining us again, and yet again, to look 
down the spreading nave, and say again 
that it was ere it all had happened, and 
try to brand the old scene and the present 
desolation together on our brain. 

The altar of the cathedral is of great 
length ; and on the day of the auto-da-fé 
would be draped in black. The great 
tenor bell also tolled funereally at inter- 
vals throughout the morning.* And now, 


* The streets and squares through which the proces- 
sion was to pass were filled at an early hour. Silk, 
tapestries, and cloth of gold and silver, were hung over 
the balconies and out of the windows in honor of the 
procession. Every balcony and window was thronged 
with ladies and cavaliers in their gayest attire, all wait- 
ing anxiously to see the wretches paraded before they 
suffered; but the world is fond of excitement, and 
where is there anything so exciting to a superstitious 
people as an auto-da-fé ? 

As the sun rose the heavy bell of the cathedral 
tolied, and all the prisoners were led down to the grand 
hall that the order of the procession might be arranged. 
At the large entrance door, ona raised throne, sat the 
grand inquisitor encircled by many of the most con- 
siderable nobility and gentry of Goa. Ey the grand 
inquisitor stood his secretary, and as the prisoners 
oles past the throne, and their names were men- 
tioned, the secretary, after each, called out the names 
of one of those gentlemen, who immediately stepped 
forward and took his station by the prisoner. These 
people are termed godfathers; their duty is to accom- 
pany and be answerable for the prisorer, who is under 
their charge until the ceremony is over. [t is reckoned 
a high honor conferred on those whom the grand in- 
quisitor appoints to this office. : 

At last the procession commenced. First was raised 
on high the standard of the Dominican order of monks, 
for the Dominican order were the founders of the In- 
quisition, and claimed this privilege by prescriptive 
right. After the banner the monks themselves followed 
in two lines. And what was the motto of their banner? 
— “Justitia et Misericordia.”” Then followed the cul- 
prits to the number of three hundred, each with his 
godfather by his side, and his large wax candle lighted 
in his hand. Those whose offences had been most 
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even as we were revolving these things, 
did this same heavy bell sound forth. It 
tolled on, but it was summoning to a very 
different religious gathering. There are 
still twenty-eight canons and capedlaes at- 
tached to the cathedral; and every day at 
3 P.M. we learnt, are they bound to attend 
service, forming, with a few native Chris- 
tians, the survivors of a once mighty 
throng. Near the chief entrance has been 
placed a striking picture of St. Christo- 
pher bearing the infant Christ; and here, 
too, we found the font, said to have be- 
longed to an older church which preceded 
this and was on the same site. Next, fur- 
ther west in the square, stands another 
church with a disused monastery attached. 
This is the church ard convent of St. 
Francis d’Assisi—once in importance 
ranking even before the Jesuits’ establish- 
ments. We found the church, which is a 
vast edifice, in a dismantled condition, 
undergoing repairs. A fine painting of the 
patron saint over the high altar was in a 
torn and disfigured state. Entering some 
inner cloisters arranged in a quadrangle, 
the entire walls here were seen to be filled 
with great canvas daubs representing the 
various martyrdoms which members of the 
Franciscan order had undergone in the 
Indies. Dates and names were attached 
to each canvas; and the tortures which 
the poor Franciscans had suffered at the 


venial walk first; all are bareheaded and barefooted. 
After this portion, who wore only the dress of black, 
and white serge, came those who carried the Sanbe- 
nitos; then those who wore the Samarias, with the 
flames reversed. Here there was a separation in the 
procession, caused by a large cross with the carved 
image of our Saviour nailed to it, the face of the image 
carried forward. This was intended to signify that 
those in advance of the crucifix, and upon whom the 
Saviour looked down, were not to suffer; and that 
those who were behind, and upon whom his back was 
turned, were cast away to perish forever in this world 
and the next. Behind the crucifix followed the seven 
condemned; and, as the greatest criminal, Amine 
walked the last. But the procession did not close here. 
Behind Amine were five effigies, raised high on poles, 
clothed in the same dresses, painted with flames and 
demons. Behind each effigy was borne a coffin con- 
taining a skeleton; the effigies were of those who had 
died in their dungeon, or expired under the torture, 
and who had been tried and condemned after their 
death and sentenced to be burnt. ‘These skeletons had 
been dug up, and were to suffer the same sentence as, 
had they still been living beings, they would have un- 
dergone. The effigies were to be tied to the stakes 
and the bones were to be consumed. Then followed 
the members of the Inquisition — the familiars, monks, 
priests, and hundreds of penitents, in black dresses 
which concealed their faces, all with the lighted tapers 
in their hands. 

It was two hours before the procession, which had 
paraded through almost every important street in Goa, 
arrived at the cathedral in which the further ceremo- 
pies were to be gone through. ‘The barefooted culprits 
could now scarcely walk, the small sharp flints having 
so wounded their feet that their tracks up the steps cf 
the cathedral were marked with blood. (Marryat’s 
Phantom Ship.) 
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hands of Aurangzeeb and other native 
princes were depicted in most realistic 
fashion. Elephants of grotesquely sav- 
age aspect were in several instances the 
instruments in these martyrdoms. The 
martyrs in their dying agonies were also 
portrayed as administering baptism to 
their converts! A long staircase of black 
stone led to the upper floor, which seemed 
in a dilapidated state. In the church 
there was a remarkable image of our Lord 
upon the cross, with one hand loose and 
grasping a kneeling figure of St. Francis ; 
both statues are in stone and larger than 
life. 

Returning to the court fronting the 
cathedral fagade, we proceeded down a 
wide road opening from this court and 
trending due east. The road, after a short 
piece, widens into a wide area flagged, and 
entered by gateways, the gates to which 
have disappeared. Another church lay 
before us, with a stupendous window: in 
the western fagade, and crowned with a 
graceful dome not dissimilar in fashion to 
our London St. Paul’s. On our left, as we 
faced the church, was a long conventual 
building with an open door revealing coo} 
looking corridors within. The church was 
the Church of St. Cajetan; the monas- 
tery adjacent, that formerly occupied by 
the Barefooted Carmelites, or Theatine 
monks. We passed into the monastic 
building and at length routed out a sleep- 
ing Indian servant, whom we commis- 
sioned to summon the priest in charge of 
this desecrated domain. After much 
searching and more shouting, we at length 
succeeded in lighting upon the particular 
cell where the custodian of the place lay 
perdu. The holy man, who had been en- 
joying a szesta, was airily clad in a pair of 
cotton pantaloons, and was somewhat 
scandalized to find a lady as well as a gen- 
tleman intruding amid these sacred dor- 
mitories. He hurriedly retreated within 
his den; but soon reappeared encased in 
robing sufficient to do the honors of the 
establishment. We were particularly glad 
to have found this place. Although the 
monks have flitted long ago, their old 
residence has been kept in thorough re- 
pair as a house of accommodation for the 
viceroy and suite on the occasions when 
they pay their half-yearly visit to Old Goa. 
Moreover all the documental archives of 
the city, once preserved in the viceroy’s 
palace, as well as the curiosities of the 
arsenal, have now been deposited here. 
We found several lengths of corridor on 
the second floor, with the walls completely 
lined by a splendid series of huge paint- 
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ings portraying the life-sized figures of 
every Portuguese viceroy from the time 
of Albuquerque to the present day. Some 
of these portraits were of course very old 
— over three hundred years; but the col- 
oring was in fine condition, rich as from 
the brush of Rubens or Rembrandt. A 
few of the pictures represented grand 
inquisitors and other notables; and the 
total number of full-length portraits must 
have been quite two hundred. We were 
shown a long chamber where the viceroy 
sits in council upon the occasion of his 
visits. Over the fireplace in this room 
was a new and handsofne painting of the 
present viceroy of Goa, Senhor Caetano 
Alexius d’Albuquerque, a_fine-looking 
Portuguese gentlemen in official dress. 
There were two or three bedrooms fitted 
up with new furniture, iron bedsteads with 
spring mattresses and hat-stands—a 
strange contrast to the fittings which fifty 
years ago occupied those cells in the days 
of the Barefooted Carmelites ! 

There were many other “lions” to be 
inspected in the old city; but the day was 
now fast declining. The site of the Do- 
minican Convent lay behind St. Cajetan’s ; 
but only a gigantic cross, rising amid a 
thicket of shrubs, was to be found remain- 
ing of buildings which a traveller only 
fifty-four years ago spoke of as “ beautiful 
and spacious.” We had not time to mount 
the “Holy Hill” to inspect the various 
Augustinian establishments upon it. That 
which was the chief nunnery in Goa stands 
there —the Convent of St. Monica, which, 
when the monasteries were closed in 1835, 
was permitted to retain its status. No 
new novices, however, were allowed to 
join, and nowall aregone. One aged nun, 
Sister Josepha de Coragao, lingered until 
1889 ; and the property, worth over £11,- 
000, has now been seized by the State. 

Of the houses and palaces of the old 
hidalgoes and merchants, strange to say, 
not one has been left standing. The 
stones and materials of all such, as in the 
case of certain of the convents and public 
buildings, have been long ago removed 
to Panjim, and to another large town, 
Mapuga, where they were utilized in the 
erection of other edifices. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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A MENDACIOUS and all too popular poet 
has remarked in his rhymes upon the sin- 
gular physiological effects supposed to ve 
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produced on the piscine anatomy “ When 
the sun’s perpendicular rays illumine the 
depths of the sea.” In this preliminary 
physical statement the bard in question 
was very much out of it. The sun’s per- 
pendicular rays, we all know, do ot 
illumine the depths of the sea at all, or 
anything like it. On the contrary, they 
only penetrate, at the very outside, some 
two hundred fathoms down into the world 
of waters, beyond which distance all is 
outer darkness. The light that falls upon 
the surface has been entirely absorbed or 
used up in reflection long before it reaches 
any deeper level. 

The depths of the sea extend much 
further than two hundred fathoms. In 
some places the plummet marks five miles 
perpendicularly before it reaches the bot- 
tom, and the average soundings in the 
open Atlantic give a depth of from two 
thousand to three thousand fathoms, or in 
other words (roughly speaking) from two 
to three miles. (The landsman is not 
usually strong on fathoms, I feel sure, so 
I let him off easy with his more familiar 
standard of horizontal measurement.) 
Hence it will immediately be obvious to 
the meanest arithmetical intelligence that 
when you have got about one-tenth of the 
way down to the abysses of the sea, ora 


good deal less, light fails you, and you 
find yourself thenceforth involved in thick, 
watery darkness. 

The greater part of the ocean bed is 
thus pitch dark. But life and light do not 


cease together. Living creatures, whose 
ancestors were developed in the upper 
strata of the sea or on the shore shallows, 
have migrated slowly downward, genera- 
tion after generation, as population above 
pressed them hard, and have adapted 
themselves meanwhile to their altered 
conditions. How far down in the sea life 
can be supported we don’t yet know with 
certainty; but it is settled that some spe- 
cies find it worth living, in spite of Scho- 
penhauer and Mr. Mallock, at a depth of 
over three miles from the surface. If it 
were only the darkness they had to endure, 
that would be bad enough ; but what must 
prove far more trying to a sensitive na- 
ture is the extraordinary pressure of the 
superincumbent mass of water. Those 
persons who have gone down into the 





great deep in a diving-bell must surely 
have noticed how very unpleasant this 
sense of compression becomes, often to | 
the extent of making blood spurt in little 
outbursts from the mouth and nostrils. | 
To meet such extra pressure the deep-sea | 
fish have had to be specially organized; | 
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and one indirect result of this special or- 
ganization led to the first suspicion of the 
existence of life at these abysmal depths, 
long before the days of Challenger expe- 
ditions and profound bottom-dredging. 

For in the mid-Atlantic sundry unknown 
and odd-looking creatures were from time 
to time, picked up floating about dead, 
which though frequently differing from 
one another in other respects, agreed as a 
rule in two curious and at first sight seem- 
ingly incomprehensible particulars. For 
one thing, even when quite fresh and 
recently killed, they seemed so loosely 
knit together that they tumbled to pieces 
like mummies at the slightest touch ; their 
flesh had no firmness or consistency of 
any sort, and it was found exceedingly 
difficult to preserve them whole for future 
examination. In the second place, they 
had almost always come by their death 
through their own greediness, in the par- 
tially successful attempt to swallow and 
digest a brother fish at least as big as 
themselves, and sometimes even a good 
deal bigger. This last feat may seem, to 
be sure, on first hearing, somewhat too 
closely modelled on the incidents related 
in the life of the late Baron Munchausen ; 
but it is nevertheless true and strictly 
comprehensible. For the mouths of these 
deep-sea fish are very wide and gaping, 
and their stomachs consist of an extensi- 
ble elastic bag, almost like a bladder or an 
india-rubber membrane, which will spread 
out, if necessary, to an indefinite extent, 
so as to enclose an object quite as large 
as its own possessor. The floating fish 
picked up in the Atlantic were thus ob- 
served very frequently to contain within 
this more than Falstaffian protuberance 
the body of another fish at least as big as 
themselves, hanging down below them in 
their very much stretched and extended 
receptacle, 

From such data the ingenious ichthyolo- 
gist of the day at once deduced the not 
very obvious conclusion that these hapless 
victims of their own misguided appetite 
must really be inhabitants of the very pro- 
foundest abysses. For he argued thus. 
If a fish who habitually lived at an enor- 
mous depth in the sea were by force of 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol to be brought alive to the surface, his 
sudden removal from the immense pres- 
sure under which he was accustomed to 
live would naturally cause all the gases in 
his body to expand rapidly, just as the air 
in the diving-bell expands as it reaches the 
top of the water. If the depth at which 
he habitually resided was something ex- 
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ceptionally profound, then the expansion 
would be sufficient to break the tissues in 
pieces, each little cell or vessel giving way 
separately under the strain, till the entire 
fish fell almost bodily into a thousand 
fragments. In short, he would blow up 
piecemeal by the simultaneous bursting of 
innumerable little internal gas-reservoirs. 

And what would be the circumstances 
over which his control was so precarious 
that they hurried him at last to this most 
unpleasant doom? Well, suppose for a 
moment, as Dr. Giinther clearly puts it, a 
fish organized to live at a depth of from 
five to eight hundred fathoms comes across 
another, as big as himself, organized to 
live at a depth of from three to five hun- 
dred fathoms, about the debatable bor- 
derland zone where their respective realms 
march together. And suppose that fish 
number one seizes in his jaws fish number 
two, and endeavors to swallow him alive, 
or, as we might more correctly say, to cover 
or enclose him in his patent extensible 
stomach. What more natural, under such 
circumstances, than that the swallowed 
fish, in its wild struggles to escape, should 
carry its swallower out of its depth — 
only the other way on—into a higher 
layer of water to which its organs and 
tissues are very ill adapted? There, the 
diminished pressure of a less column of 
water would make the gases inside it ex- 
pand so rapidly that the deep-sea fish 
would soon begin to act positively like a 
balloon, and both eater and eaten would 
rise at once, ever faster and faster, by the 
upward pressure of the surrounding liquid 
on their own lighter tissues, towards the 
unaccustomed surface, which they would 
reach either dead or in a dying condition. 
That is the simple explanation of the odd 
fish which are found now and again float- 
ing soft and flabby on the water’s top, with 
another big fish, as large as themselves, 
coiled up undigested in their protruded 
stomachs. 

People who go up in a balloon or who 
climb high mountains often experience 
sensations faintly resembling those of the 
deep-sea fish as it rises on its last fatal 
journey towards the surface. Only, in- 
stead of the pressure removed being the 
comparatively light one of a column of 
air, itis the dense weight of a column of 
water a mile or two high that is removed 
in the fish, so that the resulting expansion 
is something vastly more voluminous. 
The pressure amounts, in fact, to a ton 
per square inch for every thousand fath- 
oms. Fora similar reason, the fish seem 
loosely knit when they come to the sur- 
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face, and have soft and light cartilaginous 
skeletons ; but under the enormous pres- 
sure in which their lives are passed, often 
amounting to nearly three tons to the inch, 
these flabby muscles must become firm 
and vigorous, and these fibrous bones as 
solidly bound together as a tiger’s or an 
elephant’s. 

But another difficulty seems to stand in 
the way of the very existence of organic 
beings at these profound depths. Without 
light, life is impossible. For all life de- 
pends, in the last resort, as physiology 
teaches us, on the action of light upon 
vegetable tissues. And plants at least 
can’t live in the dark, for light is as essen- 
tial to their organic rhythm as food and 
air are to animals. Therefore, it would 
seem, animals can’t live there either; for 
all animals feed directly or indirectly off 
plants, which they either eat in person, 
or at least in the form of other animals 
which have already eaten them. Hence 
we seem to arive at a biological deadlock. 
How can life exist at all at depths where 
light can never penetrate ? 

The answer is, though vegetable life 
ceases abruptly with the sunlight, animal 
life manages to continue by preying upon 
other animals who belong by nature to the 
upper strata. We know now that arcticand 
polar creatures depend ultimately for all 
their food upon the swarms of little pelagic 
Or oOpen-sea animals which are carried 
northward by warm currents towards the 
frozen regions. Just in like manner the 
deep-sea fish live upon the organisms 
which fall to them continually, in a sort of 
organic pea-soup, from the topmost strata. 
The surface of the sea is alive with vast 
swarms of minute organisms, both plants 
and animals, and the Challenger inves- 
tigations have shown conclusively that 
showers of these keep dropping day and 
night “like a constant rain ” towards the 
ooze of the bottom. A whole deep-sea 
fauna of fish, and crustaceans, and name- 
less creeping things feed upon these ani- 
malcules so generously showered down 
upon them like the manna from heaven ; 
and other predaceous fish, again, of more 
formidable organization, feed upon the fish 
that feed upon the animalcules. Fish of 
the first class are mostly toothless; they 
pick up what they can get by straining 
the water through their lips ; those of the 
second class have fierce fangs like a 
wolf’s or a shark’s, and look veritable sea- 
wolves, with their yawning jaws and 
prickly backbones and predaceous aspect. 

The queerest thing about deep-sea crea- 
tures is their arrangements for vision. 
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Fish that live at very great depths have 
either no eyes at all, or enormously big 
ones. Indeed, there are two ways you 
may get on in these gloomy abysses — by 
delicate touch-organs, or by sight that 
collects the few rays of light due to phos- 
phorescence or other accidental sources. 
Now, as we go down in the water, we find 
at each depth that the effects produced 
upon the eyes of fish are steadily progres- 
sive in one direction or the other. Species 
that live at a depth of eighty fathoms have 
the eye already a good deal bigger than 
their nearest representatives that live at 
or near the surface. Down to the depth 
of two hundred fathoms, where daylight 
disappears, the eyes get constantly bigger 
and bigger. Beyond that depth small- 
eyed forms set in, with long feelers devel- 
oped to supplement the eyes. Sight, in 
fact, is here beginning to atrophy. In the 
greatest abysses the fish are mostly blind, 
feeling their way about entirely by their 
sensitive bodies alone over the naked 
surface of rock at the bottom. Some of 
them have still external relics of function- 
less eyes ; in others, the oldest and most 
confirmed abysmal species, the eye has 
altogether disappeared externally, though 
its last representative may still be recog- 
nized, embedded deep in the tissues of the 
head. | 

But many deep-sea fish have a curious 
system of hollows in the skull or along a 
line on the body, which secrete mucus or 
slime; and this slime often envelopes 
them completely, as in a sheet of jelly, 
from head to tail. Strange to say, it is 
phosphorescent. Moreover, many other 
deep-sea species have two sets of organs 
buried in their skin, consisting of round, 
shining, opalescent bodies, very closely 
resembling mother-of-pearl. One sort are 
large and oval, and are placed on the 
head, not far from the eye; the other kind 
are smaller, and arranged in a series along 
the body and tail, a pair usually answering 
to each joint of the backbone. All of 
them are abundantly supplied with nerves, 
and they seem to be organs for the pro- 
duction and perhaps also for the percep- 
tion of phosphorescent light. If so, we 
may suppose that each such fish goes 
about like a string of glowworms, or a 
train of lighted cars, all the organs along 
his side or tail shining faintly in the dark, 
somewhat after the fashion of luminous 
paint. 
tain cases the phosphorescence may be 


produced in a sort of backchamber of the | 


organ, and then emitted in particular 


directions through the lens in front, pre- | 





Dr. Giinther suggests that in cer- | 
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| cisely as a policeman flashes his bull’s- 
| eye on any suspected point in the back 


premises of his beat. On the subject of 
these curious mechanisms, however, sci- 
ence has not yet said her last word. All 
that we can do at present is to recognize 
their existence among many deep-sea fish, 
and to conclude that they must have some 
special service to perform for the organism 
in the way of making up for otherwise 
defective senses. 

No doubt at all, however, exists as tc 
the fact that many deep-sea animals do 
emit light, though the precise nature of 
the mechanism for its emission is not 
always certain. 

Whatever little light may be produced 
in the ocean depths by such phosphores- 
cent lamps or other queer physiological 
devices can only serve to show the shapes 
and sizes of bodies, but not to display 
ornamental colors. For all deep-sea fish 
are very plain in their coloring, being 
either black or sedately silvery, which 
would not happen if their mates could see 
biue or green or pink or yellow, hues so 
often produced in shore-haunting or pe- 
lagic fishes by the selective influence of 
sexual preferences. Luminousness in 
their case, as with the glowworm and the 
fire-fly, must largely take the place of 
beauty of color or ornamental adjuncts as 
a means of allurement for their slimy 
mates. Indeed, in the vast majority of 
luminous animals with which we are 
acquainted, the phosphorescent light is 
useful only in guiding one sex in its search 
for the other; and this is probably the 
case with deep-sea fish as well as with 
terrestrial creatures. So far as food is 
concerned, the lamps can only serve, if 
anything, as a warning to the prey to get 
out of the way; but so preponderating a 
number of deep-sea animals are either 
blind or belong to lower types which never 
possessed any eyes at all, that this disad- 
vantage can hardly tell much against the 
few luminous and eye-bearing kinds among 
so sightless a company. In fact, they 
would seem to illustrate the old French 
proverb, Parmi les aveugles le borgne est 
roi. 

In East-end lodging-houses, they say, 
you will always find representatives of 
every class of society — university men, 
captains of dragoons, disfrocked parsons, 
younger sons of baronets, chimney-sweeps, 
newspaper editors, tinkers, tailors, sol- 
diers, sailors, butchers, bakers, candle- 
stick-makers, queen’s counsel, betting 
men, and jolly undertakers. It is just the 
same with the deep-sea fauna. Members 
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of every family of fish, high or low, sink 
in the world now and again, and after 
various struggles subside at last to the 
very dregs of the oceanic population. 
They take to the abysses as an alterna- 
tive to annihilation ; they find themselves 
in the most literal sense between the devil 
and the deep sea. And of the two evils 
they choose the least—the latter. For 
to take to the deep sea, mind you, is really 
and truly going down in the world. It is 
accepting a lower and more undesirable 
place in the hierarchy of nature. If for 
no other reason, the abysses are uncom- 
fortable, viewed as a place of permanent 
residence, by reason of their unpleasantly 
low temperature. The conditions are 
Arctic. Even in the tropics, the water at 
five hundred fathoms sinks as low as 40° 
Fahrenheit, and from one thousand fath- 
oms downward it is uniformly a degree or 
two only above freezing point. This 
temperature remains quite unaffected by 
warmth or cold on the surface, being the 
same at the equator as in the Arctic circle. 
Hence the fish that go down in the world 
and take to the depths may be compared 
to such unhappy races as the Fuegians or 
the Esquimaux, pushed by more hardy 
competitors for the good things of this 
world to the very verge of the perpetual 
freezing line. Nevertheless, all families 
of fish have in their time suffered through 
some of their members this last indignity. 
There are few tribes nobler or more dom- 
inant in all waters, for example, than the 
brave and intelligent salmonoids ; yet even 
the salmon kind have sometimes gone to 
the bad, one of their number (Bathylagus), 
having been dredged up, a degraded sea- 
trout, from the bed of the Atlantic at a 
depth of over two thousand fathoms. The 
eels, again, though somewhat less distin- 
guished in their human associations, are a 
group of exceedingly powerful and aggres- 
sive fishes, who seldom have to descend to 
taking a second place in the economy of 
nature ; but there are certain big deep-sea 
congers who live at a depth of more than 
two miles, and one remarkable species, 
with an enormous head and wide, gaping 
mouth, is only known through three float- 
ing specimens, found on the surface of the 
North Atlantic, their stomachs distended 
by having swallowed some other fish 
which weighed three or four times as 
much as its would-be devourer. Let this 
be a lesson to us always to chop our meat 
very fine, and never to wish to rise above 
that station in life to which it has pleased 
the existing distribution of functions in 
this country to call us. 
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On the whole, however, though fish of 
all families have contributed their quotum 
to the formation of this peculiar deep-sea 
fauna, itis the nocturnal forms that have 
specially sunk in the world, through their 
own shortcomings, to the nether abysses. 
Night-prowling kinds are always rather 
skulking loafers, left behind in the race 
for life, and therefore ready, like the bur- 
glar or the jackal, to pick up a dishonest 
livelihood in the dark, anywhere or any- 
how. Moreover, all these nocturnal fish 
have either big eyes or very bad ones, and 
in both cases they are quite accustomed to 
prowling about in search of food with ver 
little light indeed, or none to speak of. 
Hence it’s easier for them to accommodate 
themselves to their new surroundings in 
the depths than for other kinds of fish ; and 
the consequence is that pelagic nocturnal 
families are the ones most fully repre- 
sented in the deep-sea fauna. The family 
of the scopelids, for example, which in- 
cludes our good old friend the Bombay 
duck, is an extremely abysmal one; sev- 
eral of its genera and species have taken 
entirely to life in very low places, ranging 
from a thousand fathoms downwards to 
nearly three miles, and with all kinds of 
variations in eyes, teeth, jaws, and general 
appearance. But even the surface kinds 
rise to the top by night only, to go on the 
prowl for prey, descending to the depths 
by day or in rough weather, for security 
against sunlight or agitation of the water. 
This is the case with our genial friend the 
Bombay duck himself, who is phospho- 
rescent when fresh, and when dried is 
toasted in the oven and eaten with curry. 

As to the shapes and appendages of 
deep-sea fish, they are endless in their 
curiosity and aimless in their diversity. 
It is a well-known habit of fish to be odd; 
and some of the oddest of the number 
inhabit the deep seas. In one case they 
are wedge-shaped, in another long and 
lank, in a third they resemble nothing on 
earth so much as the hobgoblins at the 
Drury Lane pantomime, There are the 
curious ribbon-fish, with their fins pro- 
longed into feelers many times as long as 
the body; and there are other strange 
types with pointed tails and eyeless heads 
that look more like nightmares than actual 
productions of matter-of-fact nature. And 
when the original oddity of the forms has 
been further increased by the voracious 
swallowing propensities of deep-sea life, 
the resulting shape is sometimes su- 
premely ludicrous, as in the case of that 
little four-inch-long sea-wolf, figured by 
Giinther, who has filled his capacious 
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pouch with a brother fish measuring as 
nearly as possible just double his own 
size. 

Most of these specialized deep-sea types 
must have inhabited the abysses for an 
enormous length of time, in order to have 
become so thoroughly adapted to the 
strange world they live in—a world of 
darkness, cold, and preternatural stillness, 
a world where no sound ever breaks the 
death-like silence, and no breeze ever 
disturbs the eternal calm. The gradual 
obsolescence of eyes as one proceeds from 
the surface downwards suggests the idea 
that the fish have gone on fitting them- 
selves from time to time to lower and ever 
lower depths of abysmal existence. For 
in these dark and chilly zones no differ- 
ences can be marked of north or south, of 
district or region ; each species ranges by 
depth alone, and the varying depths be- 
long to varying types, exactly as one 
observes with the belts of vegetation as 
one risesona mountain. Of course a fish 
that is adapted toa pressure of a thousand 
fathoms can’t easily support a depth of 
fifteen hundred; and a blind species se- 
lected for the pressure of the three-mile 
line would “blow itself up with sponta- 
neous combustion,” like the fly in the song, 
if it ventured to rise to the unwonted 


height of a mile below the surface. 

Yet in their own way these strange 
abysmal types show a marvellous adapta- 
tion, after all, to the wants of their envi- 


ronment. Some of them grope out their 
way by wonderfully sensitive feelers, 
which wave around them on every side in 
the deep, still water. Some of them light 
up their own path, like carriages on a 
country highway, by opalescent flashes 
from their own electric dynamos. Some 
of them feel their way with hands over the 
bottom, or peer with great eyes like cats 
and owls through the dim twilight of the 
abysses. Some of them clothe themselves 
from head to tail in flashing sheets of 
phosphorescence, and move through the 
waters, illuminated from within by their 
own inner light, like esoteric Buddhists. 
One terrible Atlantic form —cruel, with 
fierce fangs set in his horrible jaws — car- 
ries a double pair of signal lanterns just 
in front of each great staring eye, and 
wears a long, movable barbel underneath 
his chin, which acts as a feeler for him 
while on the prowl after prey. In every 
case the self-same moral is fixed upon our 
attention: even in the lowest and most 
undesirable walks (or swims) of life, im- 
mense adaptation is still necessary to 
success ; you can’t get on, be it only as a 
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crossing-sweeper, without ingenuity, cun- 
ning, strength, adaptability, unscrupulous- 
ness, force, and an unblemished moral 
character. 

The worst openings in the world are as 
crowded as the best. Wherever a chance 
exists of earning a livelihood somehow, 
there some man or fish is ever at hand 
ready to embrace it. Or rather, for every 
opening there are a dozen men and a 
dozen fish, all waiting to compete, tooth 
and nail, against one another, with inter- 
necine warfare. It is struggle for life 
everywhere and with everybody zlike ; and 
when the four-mile line is crowded to ex- 
cess, enterprising pioneers of blind and 
phosphorescent piscinity will fight with 
one another, we may be sure, in a deadly 
scramble, like the Oklahoma rush, to get 
a first footing in the cold and cheerless 
five-mile stratum. 


From The Newbery House Magazine. 
SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 

For us, who live in these days of a 
superabundance of books of every kind, it 
is difficult to imagine a time when books 
for children did not exist, and yet books 
specially written for children are a com- 
paratively late development of the literary 
art. Books were not written for children 
until children generally were taught to 
read, and this I take to be the reason why, 
in the oldest and best book in the world 
—our Holy Scriptures — we find nothing 
especially written for the young. True 
there are exhortations to them here and 
there, but they are introduced in such a 
manner as to indicate that they were in- 
tended to be conveyed through the medium 
of their “ pastors, masters, and spiritual 
teachers,” rather than written for their 
own personal reading. As with the He- 
brew, so with the other ancient races of 
the world. There is little doubt, however, 
that the Babylonian children passed 
through an elaborate system of education, 
but, unfortunately, no details in regard to 
it have yet been discovered. We are in- 
formed by that learned Assyriologist, 
Professor A. H. Sayce, that “ Pupil’s Ex- 
ercises ” are occasionally met with, such 
as a list of the kings of a particular Baby- 
lonian dynasty, which was extracted by 
some pupil from the Babylonian annals, 
and written down apparently from mem- 
ory. So again the old Accadian was 
taught by means of bilingual vocabularies 
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and grammatical lists as well as of ex- 
tracts from Accadian books (tablets) which 
were provided with interlfhear or parallel 
translations in Assyrian. At times, cer- 
tain words or grammatical forms occur- 
ring in them have been found. Systematic 
lists of cuneiform characters were drawn 
up to assist the memory, and we occasion- 
ally find extracts from them which were 
probably made by the pupils who were 
learning the signs. ‘“ But,” says Mr. 
Sayce, “ an account of Assyrio-Babylonian 
school education has still to be found.” 
Many important books (papyri) of the 
ancient Egyptians have been preserved 
for long centuries, owing to the practice 
of burying them with the dead, to provide 
the souls of the departed with spiritual 
food in the next world. Many such papyri 
have been unrolled and deciphered in 
modern times, but, if the ancient Egvp- 
tians had any children’s books, none have 
come down to us. M.Le Page Renouf, 
who is probably the best authority on this 
subject, tells us that nearly all the papyri 
which have reached us are of a devotional 
nature. It is only by accident or igno- 
rance that secular papyri have been buried 
with the dead, and all that weve not so 
buried must have perished. But we are 
more fortunate in another direction, and 
on the authority of Canon Isaac Taylor, 
we are able to give an account of what is 
probably the oldest A B C for children in 
the world. We take the following account 
of it from his monumental work on “ The 
Alphabet :” “ Cervetri preserves the name 
and marks the site of Czre,a primitive 
seat of Italic civilization, which has yielded 
painted tombs and sarcophagi more ar- 
chaic in style than any that have been 
found elsewhere, some apparently being 
of pre-Etruscan date. One of these an- 
cient tombs contained a small, cruet-like 
vase of plain black ware, five and one-half 
inches in height, which is now in the 
Museo Gregorano at Rome. It is usually 
called the Galassi vase, from the name of 
its former possessor. A Greek abeceda- 
rium is engraved round the vase, while a 
syllabary is rudely scratched, with blun- 
ders and erasures, on the body of the 
vase. Few more curious relics have come 
down to us from the ancient world than 
this insignificant ‘ Pelasgic ’ ink-pot, which 
probably formed the alphabet and primer 
of a child, in whose tomb it must have lain 
for some five-and-twenty centuries.” The 
children of ancient Greece and Rome must 
have had on the whole a very happy 
youth. They were taught from fairy-tales 
and fictions of the poets, and at an early 
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age to trace alphabetic characters on tab- 
lets strewn with sand, or to write on wax 
with a stylus —but scarcely any other 
mode of writing was then practised. 
These tablets must have been heavy to 
carry, for we learn that the Jedagogi to 
whose care the Greek children were at an 
early age entrusted, used to carry the 
books, etc., of their charges. These ped. 
agogi accompanied their scholars to the 
gymnasium, where indeed the chief part 
of the education of Greek and Roman 
children took place. At that period it 
was held that the development and per- 
fecting of the body was the proper prelude 
to the education and development of the 
mind—and the trial of who is first in 
gymnastic exercises was ever held to be 
the most important —a fact which is one 
cause of the great and unsurpassed beauty 
of ancient Greek and Roman statuary. In 
“‘The Republic,” Plato says that “ Edu- 
cation is commonly divided into gymuas- 
tics for the body and music * for the soul,” 
and insists that early education should be 
given through amusement. 

And now let us leave these older civil- 
izations, these far-off, foreign lands, and 
turn to our own forefathers in our own 
country. I hope we shall see in some of 
these notes a reflection of the history of 
our ancestors, and shall get glimpses of 
their manners and customs, in far-off 
times ; and in the comparisons which our 
readers will be able to make with the past 
and the present, they will see how much 
more than would at first appear the chil- 
dren of to-day are better off in every 
respect than those of the olden time. In 
the Anglo-Saxon days few children, we 
imagine, could read or write, and, as the 
art of printing was not then as yet in- 
vented, we hear nothing of literature for 
them; at this period their learning con- 
sisted chiefly in psalm singing and reciting 
poetry; and it was only children of the 
very limited better class that received 
even this small modicum of instruction. 
The mode of teaching was peculiar: 
“ they told a child to learn; and if he did 
not, they beat him;” and even young 
ladies of twenty-two were flogged. Chil- 
dren had one safety, however — the flog- 
ging could only be administered in the 
church, which was where the school was 
held — so that once out of school the idle 
or stupid boy was safe. Of the education 
of children in England after the Conquest 
we know but little. Evidently reading 


* By music 1s meant lite everything that 


is not scientifi . 
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and writing were almost the only instruc- 
tion, and that of the most limited kind, 
until after the fourteenth century. Not 
the least curious and interesting of the 
glimpses is to be found in “ The Babees 
Book, or a lyttyl report of how young 
people should behave,” which I think we 
may fairly say is the earliest English 
book for children of which we have any 
actual knowledge. It occupies five pages 
of closely written and crabbed MS. in the 
Harleian collection, in the curious script 
of the period, which is almost undecipher- 
able except by experts, and was written, 
in English it is said, about 1475, but the 
original was probably of much earlier 
date. Itis a translation from the Latin, 
but both author and translator are un- 
known. The following description of the 
book is taken from the running commen- 
tary in the Early English Text Society’s 
reprint. The translator begins by an 
appeal to God to support him while 
translating the work, which shall teach 
those of tender age that to know and prac- 
tise virtues is the most profitable thing 
in the world. “Young babies adorned 
with grace I call on you to know this 
book (for Nurture should accompany 
Beauty and not an aged man expert 
therein). Why add pain to hell, or water 
to the sea, or heat to fire? Babies, my 
book is for you only, and so I hope no one 
will find fault with it, but only amend it. 
The only reward I seek is that my book 
may please all and improve you. If you 
do not know any word in it, ask till you 
do, and then keep hold of it. And do not 
wonder at this being in metre. I must 
first describe how you babies who dwell 
in households should behave at meals, 
and be ready with lovely and benign 
words when you are spoken to. Lady 
Facetia help us —thou art the mother of 
all virtues — help the ignorance of we un- 
taught. Fair babes, when you enter your 
lord’s place, say ‘ Good speed,’ and salute 
all there. Kneel on one knee to your lord. 
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If any speak to you, look straight at 
them, and listen well till they have fin- 
ished. Do not chatter or let your eyes 
wander about the house. Answer sensi- 
bly, shortly, and easily. Many words are 
a bore toa wise man. Stand till you are 
told to sit. Keep your head, hands, and 
feet quiet. Do not scratch yourself, or 
lean against a post, or handle anything 
near. Bow to your lord when you answer. 
If any one better than yourself comes in, 
retire and give place to him. Turn your 
back on no man. Be silent while your 
lord drinks, not laughing, whispering, or 
joking. If he tells you to sit down, do so 
atonce. Then do not talk dirt, or scorn 
any one, but be meek and cheerful. If 
your better praises you, rise up and thank 
him heartily. When your lord or lady is 
speaking about the household don’t you 
interfere, but be always ready to serve at 
the proper time, to bring drink, hold 
lights or anything else, and so get a good 
name. The best prayer you can make to 
God is to be well-mannered. If your lord 
offers his cup, rise up and take it with 
both hands; offer it to no one else, but 
give it back to him that brought it. At 
noon, when your lord is ready for dinner, 
fetch him some clean water, hold the towel 
till he has finished, and do not leave till 
grace is said. Stand by your lord till he 
tells you to sit; then keep your knife 
clean and sharp to cut your food. Be 
silent, and tell no nasty stories.” 

It may be some consolation to those 
parents of to-day who have cause to com- 
plain of the gracelessness and mischiev- 
ousness of the modern schoolboy —and 
who has not?—to reflect that the charac- 
teristics of the tribe have not changed for 
the last five centuries. He had to be 
warned against the same faults, and pun- 
ished for the same misdemeanors as the 
schoolboy of to-day, and there is little en- 
couragement for the belief that the next 
five hundred years will see any appreciable 
difference in these respects ! 








SMOKELESS POWDER. —In some compara- 
tive experiments with the smokeless powder 


C | 89, fired from cannon of various calibres, | 


which took place on the shooting ground con- 
nected with the Grusonwerk, Buckau, near 
Magdeburg, it was proved that the new pow- 
der yielded an effect from three to four times 
greater per kilogramme of the charge than the 
old sorts of powder. The powder C | 89 
threw off a thin brownish vapor, which was 
so thin that another shot could immediately 


be fired, the butt being distinctly visible. 
Even in rainy weather the vapor was com- 
pletely dissipated within three seconds, whilst 
the smoke resulting from black powder hung 
about the gun for a long time, making a quick 
firing impossible. The powder C | 89 leaves 
so little residuum after combustion that the 
bore remains almost clean, and the heating of 
barrel and cartridge holder is much less than 
with black powder. 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 


WHAT “ST. NICHOLAS” HAS DONE FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 





HE old St. Nicholas slily tossed bags | jects; there are few “ Didactic Pieces ;” 

of gold into poor widows’ houses, | but the reader is here introduced to good 

and then ran away. His modern name-| company, and filled with pure thoughts 
sake has been sending for nearly twenty | and high aspirations by the wholesome 


years, by the postman, to all children | influence prevailing its pages. 


within his reach, that which ought to give | 


more lasting happiness and benefit than 
the money-bags which the older saint 
dropped in at the window. 

The St. Nicholas Magazine is a fine 
flower of the nineteenth century. 
childhood, as we understand it, is a recent 
discovery. The world had neither books, 
pictures, nor other implements of happi- 
ness suited to children until our own time. 
What a step from the rude horn-books and 
incomprehensible catechisms to the pict- 
ures and stories of this day, in which the 
best literary ability, the highest artistic 
skill, the ablest and most experienced 
editing, the largest publishing enterprise, 
and the finest mechanical appliances are 
all enlisted and combined to rejoice and 
enlighten children! 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE MAGAZINE. 


Men and women are just as truly the 
result of the atmosphere in which they 
have passed the childhood as the trees 
and herbage of a country are the result of 
its soil and climate. 


rather than by teaching, that the home 
moulds the child. The chief business of a 
mother is to surround a child with beauti- 
ful influences. The great schoolmasters, 
such as Arnold of Rugby, Kunn of the 

“Gunnery,” and others, have achieved | 


noble results by the moral and intellect- | 
ual climate they were able to produce, | 
The | 
supreme quality of S¢. Wicholas is its | 


rather than by methods of teaching. 


bright, healthful, and invigorating atmos- 
phere. The young reader is not bored 


with unreadable prosing on moral sub-| WVicholas has done in many ways. 


For | 





It is by the subtle | 
something which we call atmosphere, | 





“I'L dess pull’emall yight off so poor Mammawon't 
have to do it eve’y day.” 
FRoM THE NoveMBER St. NICHOLAS. 


RECREATIONS. 


“The first work of a child is play,” said 
| the great teacher Frederick Froebel. He 
who will lead children rightly must know 
how to win and hold a child’s sympathy 
by entering into his play, and this Sz. 
On 
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the side of honest sympathy with the 
spirits and pursuits of young people, 
there are descriptions of home amuse- 
ments of various kinds, plays for parlor 
or school representation, drills and health- 
ful exercises for both girls and boys, in- 
door games, funny pictures, the famous 
“ Brownies,” the never-to-be-forgotten 
jingles, and the riddles, the rebuses, the 
charades, the what-nots of elaborate en- 


tanglement that have called forth the | 


ingenuity of puzzle-makers, old as well 
as young. 


What shall we say of the out-door pa- | 


pers? There are accounts of how to 


camp out, how to build toy sail-boats, ad- | 


mirable articles on swimming and sailing 
and lawn-tennis, on the bicycle, on base- 
ball, foot-ball, and general athletics, and 


many more on subjects of prime impor- | 


tance to boys and girls. 


TIMELY ARTICLES. 


Whatever subject comes up, Sz. Wicho- 
Jas tries to give its young readers a good 
understanding of it while it is fresh in 
the public mind. This can best be de- 
monstrated by noting a few of the many 
timely subjects that the magazine has 
treated in its pages. Coast-guard service 
or life-saving on the coast, the work of 
coast-guards in aiding ships and securing 
cargoes that have gone ashore, the use of 


been printed on subjects of immediate 
interest at the time. 


ARTICLES ABOUT CHILDREN. 


Children are interested in children. S?. 
Nicholas avails itself of this principle to 
amuse them and to attract their attention 
|to many important subjects. There, for 
example, is the article away back in Vol- 
ume III., on “The Poor Boy’s Astor 
House,” and the one in Volume V., on 
Persian children, and the later one on the 
English factory-children or “half-timers ;” 
the article on that curious institution 
at the Wilson Mission House, called, 
“The Kitchen Garden;” the one en- 
titled “The Practical Fairy,” in which 
the life of stage-children is portrayed ; the 
account of the district telegraph boys of 
the great cities; the description of the 
summer home for poor children at Bath, 
Long Island, the benevolent work of 
“The Fresh-Air Fund;” “Historic 
| Boys,” and “ Historic Girls,” interesting 
| sketches of children famous in childhood 
|or afterwards; stories of the boyhood of 
| distinguished authors, especially the valu- 
| able account of Thackeray, with fac- 
| similes of his boyish letters and drawings. 
|Then there have been some very whole- 
| some articles on matters of great conse- 
| quence to children. Fora single example, 


take the handling of the subject of school- 











light-houses and light-ships, cable-teleg- | luncheons, in which the character of the 
raphy, the method of stopping cars by| food carried to school by children was 
a vacuum-brake, the management of the| first drawn out by the inquiries of the 
city fire-department, the use of turret-| magazine, which brought replies describ- 





ships, torpedoes, torpedo-boats in war, 
the telephone, the minting of money, the 
foretelling of the weather, the electric 
light, the making of pottery, the cable 
railway, the elevated railroads, the trans- 
portation of the obelisk, the work of the 
war-correspondent, modern harbor de- 
fences, the making of steel ordnance, Stan- 
ley and his exploring achievements, a 
visit to the real Mikado, “Among the 
Law-makers,” a description of the routine 
of law-making; ballooning, the making 
of the Bartholdi statue, “ Boring for 
Oil,” “ Among the Gas-wells,” the great 
Brooklyn Bridge, choosing an occupation, 
are examples of many papers that have 
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|ing the cake, candy, pickles, and knick- 
|knacks that children carry to school. 
|The whole matter of healthful food for 
| supplying the luncheon-basket was there- 
| upon carefully discussed, and most practi- 
| cal suggestions made. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


“ Men and women are all children when 
|they are reading stories,” says a well- 
known editor. The staple of a young 
| people’s magazine must always be con- 
|tributions of a narrative kind; and, in- 
deed, every sort of juvenile literature 
tends to take on a narrative form. The 
‘stories of St. Nicholas, long ones and 
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THE Mopet-Room, Girarp CoLLeGce. — From St. Nicholas. 


short ones, are too widely known to re- 
quire any description here. They have 
taken the widest range, and appealed to 
the most diverse tastes, but they have 
never been of the hot, unhealthful sort — 


the sort that tends to produce a harvest | 


of renegades, highwaymen, and pirates. 
Upon this point Mrs. Dodge, the editor 
of St. Nicholas, once wrote these strong 
and true words : — 


The Mayor of Philadelphia says that | 


he could rid the jails of two-thirds of the 
boy-criminals in the next year if he could 
banish bad plays from the boards of the 
variety-theatres and put bad books out 
of print. 

Now, it will not do to take fascinating 
bad literature out of boys’ hands and give 
them in its place Mrs. Barbauld and Peter 
Parley, or, worse still, the sentimental 
dribblings of those writers who think that 
any “good-y” talk will do for children. 


[ 





We must give them good, strong, interest- 
ing reading, with the blood and sinew of 
real life in it— heartsome, pleasant read- 
ing, that will awaken them to a closer ob- 
| servation of the best things about them. 
It is right and natural for a boy to 
| want to see the world. It is right and 
‘natural for him to wish to read books 
'that, according to his light, show him 
| what the world is. 

The evil is the impression given to 
| young minds that seeing the world means 
'seeing the badness of the world. Let a 
boy understand that, to see the world ina 
|fair, manly way, one must see also its 
| good side, its nobleness and true progress, 

and you at once put his soul in the way 
| of a wholesome growth. 

Vile writers and worse publishers are 
|fattening on this tendency of boys, and 
culpable carelessness of parents in not 
|helping them to satisfy it properly. 
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Good writers and honest publishers are 
offering the means of remedying the 
great evil, and are showing the boys of 
this country how they may see the world 
and yet remain pure and true. 

It has been the special aim of .S¢. 
Nicholas from the start to supplant the 
poison trash—the deadly nightshade of 
the news-stands — with stories of a living 
and healthful interest, uncontaminated 
and invigorating as the open air of 
heaven. There have been among the 
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serials in the pages of St. Wicholas some 
of Miss Alcott’s best stories for children, 
and Mrs. Dodge’s “ Donald and Dorothy;” 
stories of breezy adventure and boyish 
life, by J. T. Trowbridge; such pictures 
of frontier life and base-ball adventure as 
Noah Brooks’s “The Boy Emigrants” 
and “The Fairport Nine;” tales of re- 
mote lands, by Bayard Taylor; Frank R. 
Stockton’s “A Jolly Fellowship,” and 
“What Might Have Been Expected;” 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” her most famous 
juvenile story, and her other stories, 
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“Sara Crewe” and “ Little St. Elizabeth.” 
Many of the S¢. Wicholas stories have 
passed into juvenile literature as classics. 
It is not too much to say that almost 
every notable young people’s story pro- 
duced in America now first seeks the light 
in the pages of St. Wicholas. 


“ST. NICHOLAS” AS AN EDUCATOR. 


We have already touched upon the in- 
direct educational influence of the short 
stories, serials, and timely articles in S¢. 
Nicholas. But there has also 
been instruction direct and de- 
signed. 

Put a boy to studying geog- 
raphy and he gets a vague idea 
that Greenland is a green spot 
on the upper part of his map, 
but let him read Dr. Hayes’s 
“Adventures on an Iceberg” 
and the arctic land, as by a 
touch of magic, becomes a real 
country. All the dry facts in the 
school-books about the “chief 
products ” and “principal sea- 
ports ” of Japan will never make 
that land of dainty decoration 
half so real as will the article 
in Volume VI., entitled “The 
Blossom-Boy of Tokio,” with its 
thirty-seven illustrations. But 
there is not one of the numbers 
of the magazine that does not 
stir the curiosity, inform the 
memory, stimulate thought, and 
enlarge the range of the imagi- 
nation. Jack-in-the-Pulpit keeps 
up a steady fire of suggestion, 
question, answer, and what-not about all 
kinds of things, stirring up the mind of a 
child to knock at Nature’s doors and pry 
into the secrets of science and art. One of 
the ingenious methods used by the maga- 
zine to excite interest in scientific study 
was the Agassiz Association,— the most 
successful society of young people ever 
organized for scientific purposes,— which 
was originally founded by S¢. Vicholas. 

St. Nicholas, in short, fulfils the modern 
ideal of an educator, reaching and mov- 
ing the whole intellectual and moral nature 
of a child. 




















Its MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 


St. Nicholas would be a great benefac- 
tor if it did nothing but preoccupy the 
ground, and so crowd out the ill-weeds of 
noxious books and papers which are sure 











Goop COMPANY. 


What a galaxy of eminent men and 
women has S¢. Vicholas, by some hook or 
crook, beguiled into writing for its lucky 
children! Alfred Tennyson, Thomas 




















IroninG-Day. — From St. Nicholas. 


to find their way where the attention is 
not engaged and the taste elevated by 
better reading. The great antidote to 
frivolity is mental occupation, and this 
antidote a juvenile magazine of the high- 
est grade affords. But S¢. Vicholas does 
far more than this. To hundreds of thou- 
sands it is a teacher of religion, not in 
cold, dogmatic form, like a catechism, not 
in any sectarian sense; but it teaches 
what a great orator once called “applied 
Christianity ”— the principles of religion 
as they are applied to ordinary life. Un- 
selfishness, faithfulness, courage, truth- 
fulness, — these things are taught in a 
hundred ways by stories, poems, and pre- 
cepts. And these are the very core of 
true religion applied to the life. 
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Hughes, Andrew Lang, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Lewis Carroll (author of “ Alice in Won- 
derland”’), Professor Proctor, Archibald 
Forbes, and other famous men and women 
from the other side of the sea, and Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Whittier, Helen Jackson, 
Colonel Higginson, Bret Harte, J. G. Hol- 
land, Bayard Taylor, James T. Fields, 
Edward Eggleston, Gail Hamilton, Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, 
Julian Hawthorne, Louisa M. Alcott, W. 
D. Howells, J. T. Trowbridge, Paul H. 
Hayne, James Whitcomb Riley, Joaquin 
Miller, Edgar Fawcett, H. H. Boyesen, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Moncure D. 
Conway, David D. Lloyd, Mary Hallock 
Foote, Donald G. Mitchell, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Joel Chandler Harris, W. H. 














Gibson, S. M. B. Piatt, Nora Perry, and 


many more of the best-known names in| 
American literature are on its list of con- | 


tributors. Indeed, it would be easier to 
tell the few American writers of note who 
have not contributed than to recite the 
list of those who have. 


THE PICTURES. 


As to the list of artists who have con- 
tributed to St. VVicholas, it includes almost 
all the prominent illustrators of the day. 

So much has been said of the charm- 
ing illustrations of St. Wicholas, they 
have been so often and so highly praised, 
they have brought warm words of com- 
mendation from high authorities in Eng- 
land as well as America, that we should 
run the risk of becoming tedious if we 
enlarged upon them and their rare educa- 
tional, refining influence. The leading 
paper of Edinburgh pronounces the illus- 
trations “infinitely superior” to anything 
produced in juvenile publications in Great 
Britain, and adds: “ Young people will be 
taught by them to admire what is really 
good, and will have their tastes cultivated. 
They will learn that they ought not to be 
satisfied with daubs and slovenly work- 
manship.” The London Sfectator calls 
St. Nicholas “the best of all children’s 
magazines,” and the “Thunderer,” the 
London 7Zimes itself, pronounced Sv. 
Nicholas superior to anything of its kind 
in England, and said that its “pictures 
are often works of real art, not only as en- 
gravings, but as compositions of original 
design.” 





IN CONCLUSION. 


Of the success of the magazine it is 
not needful to speak. It has no rival in 
its department among English-speaking 
peoples all around the globe. We may 
go farther and say that it is without a peer 
in magazines of its class the whole world 
around. Eminent persons have subscribed 
for the benefit of those not able to pay for 
it, for the sake of its educating influence. 
The Ames family subscribe yearly for 
two hundred copies for the children of the 
employees in their works at North Easton, 
Mass. In the third largest public library 
in America, more than three thousand 
people read S¢. Wicholas every month. 

When the magazine began, Charles 
Dudley Warner said: “If the children 
don’t like it, I think it is time to begin to 
change the kind of children in this coun- 
try.” Well, the children do like it, but, 
all the same, S¢. JVicholas has changed 
the kind of children. It cannot be that 
multitudes of them should see such pict- 
ures and read such stories and poems 
without being better, more thoughtful, 
|more refined, and in many ways another 
| kind of children than those who have gone 
before them. Sz. /Vicholas has a great 
list of attractive features for the coming 
year; it will be “better than ever,” the 
editors say, but just how they are going 
to manage it is a puzzle. The price is 
$3.00 a year, and the publishers, the CEN- 
TURY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York, 
will be glad to send a recent back num- 
| ber, without charge, to any reader of this 
| article who is unfamiliar with S¢. Vicholas. 
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What shall we give to our Boys and Girls ? 


Wipe Awake has no superior in the world as a wide- 
awake young folks’ monthly.—A dvertiser, London, Ont. 


There are so many pitfalls in the path toward culture which our 
boys and girls must tread, so much that is really harmful to the growing 
mind in the mass of periodical literature, that the perplexed parent, 
desiring only the best, relies on what he kvows is good, as does the 
anxious mariner on his sheet-anchor in a drifting storm. 

Such a sheet-anchor is the young people’s magazine, WipE AWAKE— 


a periodical that has stood the tests of time, of rivalry, 
of criticism, and of the fickle “‘ popular taste; "— 


the acknowledged leader of all the young people’s magazines. 


The Christmas issue of WipE AWAKE has always been a notable 
production—a holiday number and a gift-book combined; while the 
work of the best writers and the best artists is drawn. upon for 
entertaining and attractive contents. 

The Christmas number for 1890, greatly enlarged, resplendent in a 
new form and dress, cannot fail to be a delightful surprise to its hosts 
of readers and friends, and its contents will afford a perfect feast of 
good things for the entire household. To it, indeed, may be applied 
the praise of Milton,—though to a different subject,—for. from cover to 
cover the Christmas WipE AWAKE is truly 


‘* A perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 

Some of the stories, articles, etc.: “‘ Five Little Peppers Grown Up,” by MarGareT Sipney; ‘‘ Cab and 
Caboose,” by Kirk Monroe; “‘ Sister Agnes’s Basket,” a genuine Christmas story, by CHARLOTTE M. VAILE; 
‘* Kevin the Fisher,” a romantic ballad by Granam R. Tomson; “ Jasper Dowling’s Legacy,” by Rev. GEorGE 
Wuyte. For all boys who delight in athletics, and especially those who ought to. ‘‘ Gypsies and Gypsying,” by 
E.izABETH Ropins PENNELL. With five illustrations, including frontispiece. Exceedingly interesting. ‘‘ A Royal 
Exile,” by SALLIE Pratr MCLEAN GREENE. Six illustrations by W. L. Taylor. ‘‘ Dudley,” by Emma SHERWOOD 
CuEsTeER. lilustrated. A story of heroism. ‘‘ The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” A reproduction in fac-simile 
of the original manuscript. ‘* Figure-Drawing for Children,” by Caroting E. Rimmer. With prizes. Of great 
interest to all young people. ‘* The Celestial Army,” by Joun C. Carpenter. A Hungarian folk-lore tale of the 
Milky Way. 


The Christmas WipE AWAKE is a Christmas souvenir by itself, and 
will be so esteemed by every boy or girl who may be fortunate enough 
to receive it as a Christmas gift. And at what a trifling cost! A copy 
will be sent post-paid to any one who will hand /wenty cents to his or 
her bookseller or newsdealer ; or, no bookseller being handy, to any one 
who will send twenty cents to the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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